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Ladies’ and Children’s Evening 
Dresses. 


See illustration on first page. 


Fig. 1.—Gray Poxcezx Dress with SKrrt, 
trimmed with four folds of the material. White 
barathea mantelet, lined with silk, and white 
satin hood, trimmed with swan’s-down. Ribbon 
bow for the hair. 

Fig. 2.—Vio.er Gros Grain Eventnc Dress. 
The trimming consists of folds and scalloped 
bias strips of the material, which are bound 
with violet velvet, ‘Ihe skirt is trimmed with a 
wide flounce. Spray of flowers in the hair, 

Fig. 3.—Svuit ror Grew From 1 To 3 Years 
OLD. White Swiss muslin dress, trimmed with 
box-pleated ruffles of the material. Belt and 
sash of blue silk ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Purrre Sirx Eveninc Dress, 
trimmed with rolls of the material, a braiding 
of purple silk cord, and wide knotted silk fringe. 
Diadem for the hair. 

Fig. 5.—Licut Gray Sirk Eventne Dress. 
The trimming consists of white lace and narrow 
black velvet ribbon. ‘The over-skirt is draped 
with bows of wide black velvet ribbon, Spray 
of roses and velvet bow in the hair. 
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wan Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an Extra-sized Pattern Sheet, with numerous 
Sull-sized Patterns, Illustrations, and Descriptions 
of Ladies and Children's Spring and Summer 
Street and House Dresses; Wrappings, Bonnets, 
eke. ; Devices for Looping Trained Dresses ; Dress 
and Cloak Trimmings, Fancy-Work, Embroidery 
Patterns, etc. ; with choice literary and pictorial 
attractions. 
- 





AT THE OPERA. 


HE opera seems, in these later days, to 
have asserted its sovereignty once more 
over our people, the country being full of 
singers, whose magnificent voices are given 
to us with all delightful accessory by the 
munificent managers of the season—mana- 
gers to whom immense audiences never think 
of grudging immrense prices, glad to get mu- 
sic on almost any terms. 

For is not EUPHROSYNE PAREPA-Rosa— 
whose very name would seem to have taken 
shape to music—warbling now like a whole 
flight of the birds of spring at once? And 
have we not Nisson still, with all the white 
fire of a Scandinavian goddess in her, seeing 
and hearing whom we think only of Freyja 
seeking Odin and dropping golden tears 
along the way, of the great Nornas and the 
Valkyrian sisters, and the kindred and daz- 
zling shapes of the North? And is there 
not WACHTEL, with his high C, that sets peo- 
ple raving as if they never heard brooks bub- 
bling or bees humming before, and SANTLEY, 
with his superb method, and that ecstatic 
lover, CAPOUL, and all the host of the lesser 
lights? Certainly a country that can sus- 
tain at one time such a choir as these sing- 
ers make can not reasonably be accused of 
slighting music or of despising opera. 

We can, then, but hail this hearty wel- 
come which the opera has received in all 
our large cities as a healthy sign of our ad- 
vancement in matters of art; for the opera, 
it always seems to us, is but the idealization 
and apotheosis of the drama: it is the drama 
set to music, and where the subtile inflec- 
tions and far-reaching influences of tune and 
harmony shall do more than words can do— 
shall make the prosaic impassioned, and the 
impassioned divine. 

Beside the opera, to those that under- 
stand its spirit and love its exaltations, the 
spoken drama is something infinitely pet- 
ty; the mask and the cothurn seem then to 
belong only to the region into which song 
lifts them. For the opera is, after all, little 
else than the old Greek play perfected in the 
matter of its representation, and with the 
eloquence of language translated more thor- 
oughly into music. There is the chorus and 
there are the instruments, both of them far 
transcending the old simple idea; all the 
appliances of modern illumination and ma- 
chinery take the place of the ancients’ open 
roof of blue in those theatres that were 

“clean scooped 

Out of a hill-side, with the sky above, 

And sea before our seats in marble row ;” 
and after that, all passion and suffering and 
joy being crowded into the action now as 
then, tone and tune lift it on their mighty 
wings, and love and sorrow are heightened 
and deepened into the universal sympathy 
by the magic of modulated numbers, the in- 
effable power of music. 

But in old times all Greece attended the 
representations of the drama. The merits 
of the new play were discussed by the pop- 
ulace as freely as the price of provisions. 
Balaustion and her listeners were not the 
only ordinary Greeks who knew Euripides 
and Sophocles by heart; their verses be- 
longed to the people, and they had their 
roots in the common soil. 





But with us, on the contrary, the opera is 
as costly as all other exotics are; it is de- 
signed only for the rich—the boys who sang 
the woman’s part to the Greeks did not 
dream of being able to melt pearls in their 
drink in the way our prime-donne can do 
if they will—and by force of circumstances 
the poor have little part in it. Neverthe- 
less, among those who do frequent it here 
there are several perfectly distinct classes 
of patrons: there are those who go because 
it is the fashion, as they would stay away if 
it were the fashion, who go becausé opera 
hats and cloaks are becoming, who go be- 
cause they are invited, because all their 
friends are there, because they want to say 
they went, want to be seen, want to be ex- 
cited ; then there are those who go as a mat- 
ter of curiosity, because it is a novelty to 
them, because they want to educate them- 
selves in all those things that touch the finer 
senses; and lastly, there are those who go 
to intoxicate soul and sense in a luxury of 
sound, to revel in the beauty of motion and 
light and color, the eagerness of dramatic in- 
terpretation, the satisfaction of song—who 
go because to them the opera is a real thing, 
a thing they love, and that repays them with 
an affluence of pleasure. It is only this last 
class that has any right to claim the opera 
as special property; and it is a singular 
thing that the two other classes should be 
totally unconscious of this claim, and should 
think that because they pay an equal amount 
of money for their entrance fees their rights 
in the place are equal too. 

But there is an equity that is not equality. 
The right of the one to whisper, for instance, 
destroys the right of the other to hear; the 
right of the one to come at any hour that 
pleases destroys the right of the other to en- 
joy the scene and the singer uninterruptedly. 
That the last class, the opera-worshiper, does 
not belong so exclusively to the fashionable 
world as the first class does is true. It em- 
braces people of culture, of talent, of reflec- 
tion, as well as those who are of the purely 
ball-going and park-driving circles of fash- 
ion; and in remembering this, as we have 
watched both parties, we have come to the 
conclusion that there are certain fixed rules 
of fashion in relation to opera-going that are 
to be obeyed by every one who does not wish 
to rank with the vulgar few to whom there 
is any earnestness in life; and we make 
haste to give these rules to such of our 
readers as may be new to the opera, and who 
yet desire to seem properly acquainted with 
the habits of the well-bred world. 

In the first place, nothing can be more 
vulgar than to go early to the opera, and oc- 
cupy your seat before it is possible to disturb 
every one’s enjoyment of the music by rus- 
tling in and displacing a whole row of list- 
eners. According tothe code, you must linger 
at the dinner-table until the last moment, so 
that you may be sure of not reaching the 
opera-house until the curtain is on the point 
of rolling up. As every body else does the 
same thing, that insures a fine crowd in the 
lobby and passages, a total distraction of 
ushers, a gratifying annoyance of those al- 
ready seated, and an obliteration of the en- 
tire overture—the overture into which the 
whole glory of the opera is distilled for 
thirsty ears to drink, and where the harmony 
has all the depth and wealth that: such con- 
densation can give it. But better yet if 
the exigencies of your dinner-party or your 
toilette have delayed you into the third er 
fourth scene, and you can worm your way 
into your place, obstructing the view of one 
after another behind you as you go, and de- 
liberately pausing on the way to exchange 
over your shoulder some coquetry with 
your attendant exactly as the prima-donna 
makes her entrance and sounds the first note 
of her enchantment ; and one degree beyond 
the whole is it if your familiarity with the 
work and the place allows you to choose the 
particular act you wish to attend, and you 
rustle in and make your commotion precisely 
in the tenderest passage of some famous 
scene, when every neck is stretched and 
every ear is strained. 

Being seated, however, come when you 
may, the next requisite of the purist in the 
code is a stiff and striking fan, every stick 
of which has a separate click, and every fold 
of which a distinct rattle; and then you may 
vibrate the sweet article at your leisure 
quite across the rhythm of the music, only 
taking care to drop all its leaves together 
with a resonant slat and slur against every 
delicate pianissimo there is. The last en- 
forcement is to keep up a running accom- 
paniment of explanation to a companion un- 
acquainted with the play, or the tongue, or 
the next expected gem; or, that exhibiting 
association with an undesirable person, it 
is preferable to show your familiarity with 
such vastly superior renditions of the opera 
that this sinks into insignificance beside it, 
by taking occasion to discuss your private 
affairs, or to chat about the gossip of your 
neighborhood, or to tell the story of some 
prominent personage in the audience, not 
by any means caring to keep your remarks 





sotto voce, and being quite sure when you 
whisper to have the sibilation as penetra- 
ting as your under-tone would be discordant. 
If then, added to all this, you can summon 
the assurance to stand while your attendant 
folds his coat and lays it on your chair that 
you may have the advantage of height its 
cushion affords, and, having scorned to wear 
your lofty hair decorated only with rose or 
ribbon, have tied on your hat with its pile 
of quivering plumes and flowers and bows 
and grasses, and have then sat out the per- 
formance, nodding your head from side to 
side, now in keeping time to the tune and 
now in the emphasis of conversation, so as 
completely to embarrass the vision and the 
comfort of those behind you, who dodge your 
movements till those behind them dodge, 
and a whole tier is set waving like poppies 
in the wind—why, then you may rest per- 
suaded that your manners are quite comme il 
faut, and as good as the best that fashion de- 
mands at the opera. For experience teach- 
es us that at the present moment this is, in 
main respects, the feminine code of the less- 
er morals for the opera. But as for our lords 
and masters we do not presume to speak ; 
for of course we all know that they have 
long since ceased to go out between every 
act, and return to step across a dozen ladies 
after the singer has begun; and we do not 
hesitate to announce that those of them who 
have standing tickets behind the bar no 
longer indulge themselves in conversation, 
in the rumble of whose bass they may at all 
times be heard indicating the good points of 
the prima-donna as distinctly as they would 
point out at the races those of the winner 
of the Goodwin Cup. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Beggars. 


TY DEAR AUGUSTUS,—I was loitering 
near the Park on one of the softest of 
afternoons, when I heard a low voice saying, 
“Please, Sir, give me a penny to buy some 
bread; Iam very hungry.” A boy stood by 
my side, looking up at me with that wan, 
sad expression, that gaunt pallor of the 
cheek and glittering light in the eye, which 
are unmistakable. “You are starving?” I 
said. “Yes, Sir,” he replied, with the same 
hopeless air. I heard a carriage passing, and 
looking up, I saw Jonathan Wild driving by 
in his superb equipage. He was pointing me 
out to his wife as a man who encouraged 
the nuisance of street begging, and she, I 
have no doubt, wondered how I could be 
guilty of causing such inconvenience to re- 
spectable people. For it is plain that if 
every body said, sharply, “No, no; go away,” 
to the street beggars, they would cease to 
molest us. I suppose that Mrs. Jonathan 
Wild thinks that if people must starve, they 
ought to have the decency to do it in private. 
They might at least spare the feelings of 
those who are not starving. 

Old Mr. Llewes says that he never gives 
to a street beggar “upon principle.” What 
kind of principle it is he forbears to say. 
But I have often thought, as I have seen him 
passing the pinched and forlorn little beggars 
with virtuous indignation, that possibly a 
little unprincipled generosity would be very 
becoming—and how grateful it would be to 
the beggar! I know that there are impos- 
tors among beggars. I do not think that 
Mr. Llewes can teach me any thing upon 
that subject. When I made the grand tour 
I knew very well Beppo of the Spanish Steps 
in Rome, whom Hans Christian Andersen 
commemorates in “The Improvisatore.” 
“‘Good-morning, Sir,” he used to say, in the 
most cheerful Italian, as he slid nimbly (for 
he had no legs) from one point of the great 
staircase to another. It was his challenge 
—the stand-and-deliver of this airy Robin 
Hood. People were afraid of him. They 
said that he had the evil-eye, and they were 
uncomfortable if they did not pay tribute. 
There were stories of his pretty fortune, of 
the modest state in which he lived, and of 
the handsome dowry that he gave his 
daughter upon her wedding—probably with 
that famous marquis whom we all knew 
who lay in bed while his only shirt was 
washed. If you said, smilingly, “ Good- 
morning, Beppo,” and passed on, obdurate, 
he stared as if he would gladly have hurled 
you headlong down the steps; then you 
heard behind you the same loud, cheerful, 
hard voice, “ Ma che! very well; then to- 
morrow, Sir, to-morrow.” 

And when Llewes and Jonathan Wild in- 
dignantly regret that there should be so 
much imposture in street beggary, I recall 
the beautiful Italian boy, plump and rosy, 
with splendid eyes looking from the rich, 
dusky face, and while he munched a gener- 
ous roll, begging me to have pity and give 
him a little something because he had had 
nothing to eat since yesterday morning. 
’Twas a cherubic rascal. But such unprin- 
cipled beggary would have filled the just 
mind of Llewes with noble wrath. He would 
have summoned the police. He would have 


a 





“comprehended” the vagrom urchin, and 
dispatched him to a dungeon to meditate 
his atrocities at leisure. How he would 
have pleaded with me not to countenance 
such effrontery, nor encourage such impos- 
ture! He, truly, had no merey upon such 
swindling. ,“‘And how much better, pray, 
was that other kind,” I can hear him say- 
ing: “that of the fellows who hold out hor- 
rible stumps of arms or legs at you 3 or who 
roll sightless eyes before you; or who expose 
hideous sores? Their disease is their capi- 
tal!” cries Llewes, indignantly. They in- 
vest their wretched stumps and their blind- 
ness and their sores in your sympathy, and 
they divide enormous dividends. I protest 
against it. ‘Tis ill-gotten gain!” gsnorts 
Llewes ; “and my comfort is that I am not 
responsible for any of it: they never get any 
thing from me.” 

But while I am giving a penny to the 
starving boy, and Llewes is bitterly re- 
proaching me for stimulating imposture, I 
perceive suddenly that he, too, is a beggar. 
It is preposterous, for he is fabulously rich, 
and passes his time in counting his money, 
And who ever heard him ask for a penny, 
not alone for himself, but for any purpose 
whatever? There are, indeed, men who are 
always signing subscription papers and beg- 
ging others to sign, who come into your 
office or your room and say that here is a 
surgical hospital for poor patients, or a 
flower charity ; or poor somebody was killed 
yesterday in Broadway, and his widow and 
seven young children don’t know where to 
get a dinner; or they hand you some kind 
of project for some other charity or human- 
ity, as such people insist upon calling it; 
and there is no end of their coming—as, in- 
deed, there is no end of suffering, and as the 
poor ye have always with you—and they 
say, as they ask you to put down your name, 
that charity never faileth. I say that 
Llewes is not one of these beggars; he never 
asks money for himself nor for any body else, 
and he can not understand why any body 
should ask it of him. “It is all imposture,” 
says Llewes, “and I would actually rather 
give a penny to the pinched little rascal 
who pretends starvation in the street than 
@ hundred dollars to a man like Charles 
Borromeo, who pretends charity in my 
counting-room.” 

But, for all that, Llewes is a beggar. He 
never sees me but he asks an alms. “I 
am your honor’s puir bedesman,” said Edie 
Ochiltree, and Mr. Llewes says the same. 
When I sauntered about Rome, and in all 
the shadows of romantic walls some beggar 
thrust his disease before me, I was shocked, 
but not.deeply troubled, for I knew that my 
charity would be a kind of luxury, a super- 
fluity to him, because his Church would see 
that he did not actually starve. But when 
I meet Llewes he thrusts at me the signs of 
a moral disease, which is infinitely worse 
than any beggar’s sores which the dogs 
lick. I see in him the consuming greed of 
money, that avarice, that.sordid fever, which 
is worse than that for strong drink. I see 
how his nature is necessarily debased by it; 
how his fine emotions are blighted ; how his 
views of men and of the world become mean 
and vile. I see that the generosity of soul, 
which is the only true wealth, the lofty sym- 
pathy, the unselfish endeavor, are all choked 
and dead. The arm which the Italian shows 
me, with his whining entreaty, is repulsive ; 
but here is an ulcerated soul! That he may 
not know it only makes his case sadder. 
Where sits the scanty-clothed beggar under 
the wall, trading upon his misfortune and 
disease, begging a penny for the love of 
God and the thirty thousand virgins of 
Cologne. And here comes Llewes in his 
superb carriage drawn by famous horses, 
with servants in livery and crests and cush- 
ions and every appliance of luxury, and 
young men bowing to him very low, and 
young women smiling upon him very sweet- 
ly, and he is a beggar all the while, asking 
of every honest man an alms of pity. 

And your cousin Opalina—the beautiful 
belle, as she is called—she, too, is a beggar, 
my dear Augustus, like the starving boy to 
whom I am giving a penny. I saw her on 
Easter- Monday evening at the great ball. 
She was clad in lace so rare and ancient 
that some superb Venetian lady dead a cen- 
tury ago might have worn it as she trod a 
forgotten toccata of Galuppi’s. And Opali- 
na’s cheeks were painted; and her false 
hair was powdered; and her waist was 
squeezed to torture; and her feet were pinch- 
ed in little shoes; and her face smiled above 
an unsmiling heart, for she saw the Prince 
devoted to Cinderella; and still she smiled 
and nodded and swayed and suffered, and 
every body said, how radiant she is! what a 
lovely creature! what style ! what Jace! what 
delightful manners! and I thought of er 
Roman beggar under the wall, and 0 
Llewes the miser, driving in his carriage, 
and I said, here is another beggar, asking a0 
alms of admiration, and also of pity. 

So with the ballet-dancer who comes 
whirling and bounding to the foot-lights, 
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and, spinning around, throws herself for- 
ward, with hands clasped across her breast, 
and with that painful smile. Poor child! 
she is a beggar: throw her an alms of ap- 
plause! Or who is this who comes upon 
the platform, if not exactly crawling, yet 
obsequious and servile, who says nothing 
but what he thinks his hearers will ap- 
prove, who conceals his contempt for those 
whom he flatters, and who says in public 
what in private he scornfully repudiates? 
Do you know him? He is the worst kind 
of beggar. Heasks tae alms of a vote. He 
begs the charity of an office. But beware 
how you give! This is an imposture which 
you should be wary of encouraging. Is it 
servility that you would reward? Is it false- 
hood and treachery that you would put in 
office? Is it the basest cowardice that you 
would cherish? Yet he, too, is a beggar 
who asks for alms. Hear his prayer, but~ 
give him the charity of forgetfulness, and 
save your vote for honor and frankness and 
fidelity. 

But as I give my last penny to the starv- 
ing boy I see with delight another mendi- 
cant approaching. Ah, Hebe! Hebe! you 
lovely beggar! I am an old man, or you 
would not dare to look at me with those 
softly upturned eyes, wondering, entreat- 
ing, archly humorous with twinkling light! 
Fresh as the first rose-bud, modest as maid- 
enhood, graceful as a springing spray of 
blossoms, humming as she comes as if you 
heard her happy young heart musing. Ah, 
Hebe! Hebe! you too, you fairy beggar! 
What is the alms she asks? what charity can 
she require? Of old men like me, Augustus, 
this maiden bloom and joyous innocence and 
fine instinct and intelligence ask only ad- 
miration and delight. But of you younger 
men they will require longing and devotion, 
and sometimes despair, the utmost sincerity 
and fidelity and purity. For this beautiful 
woman is the beggar who does not ask the 
least and the worst, but the best and the 
most, that human nature can give. 

Your friend, An OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER BONNETS AND HATS. 


A* the last opening of the season the bonnets 
for summer and watering-place wear were 
exhibited. In shape bonnets and round hats 
are almost the same, a pair of strings transform- 
ing a round hat into a bonnet. An elastic band 
back of the chignon is necessary to bonnets with 
strings to prevent them coming too far forward 
on the head. We have described in detail the 
mass of trimming in front of the bonnet, such as 
the Alsacian bow and the rose cluster, and also 
the elaborate scarfs of lace, ribbon, and trailing 
vines that fall behind nearly to the waist. Rich 
Leghorn bonnets, costing $35 untrimmed, are 
the latest importation. ‘These are of the genuine 
Leghorn kuitted together, not the mere sewed 
braid. When trimmed with sage green ribbon, 
an ostrich feather of the same color, rich jet or- 
naments, and much fine lace, they cost $75. 
These, with the thread net bonnets described in 
a former number, are the handsomest bonnets of 
the season. The fashionable sage green is also 
much used on black net bonnets, and is usually 
associated with rich jet ornaments and vines of 
dark leaves. This color is worn alike by bru- 
nettes and blondes. $45 is the price of a hand- 
some bonnet of this kind. Much jet in leaves, 
wings, and buckles, formed of small beads thick- 
ly set together, will be used by people of fashion 
this season; thick-veined geraninm leaves and 
thosé of begonia are the fashionable floral trim- 
mings. Very young ladies wear a coronet wreath 
of apple blossoms above the rolled diadem of 
straw bonnets, Turquoise silk, a soft repped 
fabric, is mach used for trimming straws, and 
also for entire bonnets and round hats. Pale 
gray with facings of rose-color, Pompadour pink 
and blue, écru and violet, sage green and black, 
are fashionable contrasts for silk bonnets and 
hats. A shirred front, with frill falling on the 
front hair, and large, high, softly puffed crown, 
is the pretty design for a silk head-covering that 
is at once both bonnet and hat. The Dolly 
Varden flat, with an ear cluster of rose-buds un- 
der the brim, and another above the forehead, is 
destined to popularity. ‘To be well worn it must 
be placed quite back on the head, as bonnets 
now are, leaving most of the forehead visible. 


MORE HINTS ABOUT DRESSES, 


A box of dresses just received from Worth’s 
show that embroidery, jet, and puffs are the 
prevalent fancies for trimmings in Paris. The 
embroidery is tone upon tone, several shades of 
a color, but no contrasts being shown in the 
elaborate tamboured work. Cameo browns are 
exceedingly handsome in this shaded work. 
The flounces are usually of a darker shade, or 
else are faced with darker goods than the body 
of the dress. A rich faille of clear sardonyx 
tint with a darker brown pleating around the 
skirt has a deep flounce of sardonyx elaborately 
wrought in several shades; the over-skirt and 
sleeves have also embroidered ruffles. Cash- 
meres and batistes to wear over silk are richly 
needle-worked in the same manner. 

The jet trimmings show to fine advantage on 
black silk suits, where they appear in galloon and 
fringes formed entirely of small beads. A very 
fine costume has around the skirt, first, two nar- 
row gathered frills, then a twelve-inch pnff, the 





fullness separated at intervals by lengthwise bands 


of galloon an inch wide, thickly studded with jet ; 
the over-skirt is in the shape we have already 
described on Worth’s dresses, with seam down 
the front widths, that are gradually shortened and 
bunched up on the tournure, and three widths 
hanging behind. The trimming is an elaborate 
ornament of jet passementerie covering the front 
seam, and a bias ruffle, gathered, and edged with 
wide fringe entirely of jet. ‘The waist is a pos- 
tilion, with Marie Antoinette collar and cuffs al- 
most covered with jet. 


FURNITURE, 


Variety is the present fancy in furniture. In 
tasteful interiors there are seldom two articles 
alike; even chairs differ; and each piece is 
mounted on casters that make it easily portable, 
in order that the arrangement of the room may 
be frequently changed. ‘The luxurious seats pro- 
vided for drawing-rooms are square, deep-seated 
chairs, short sofas, and low ottomans with arms. 
The fashionable fabric for upholstery is satin of 
solid color, pale blue, green, French gray, or 
rich crimson; this is fancifully tufted, heavy 
tassels swing from the corners, and rich fringe 
hangs below, entirely concealing the frame of 
the seat, leaving no wood visible by which to 
lift the chair ; hence these heavy seats are rolled 
and pushed about, not handed. Lighter recep- 
tion-chairs are no longer of gilt or ebonized 
wood, but of rose-wood, or even mahogany, made 
in designs imitating bamboo, with a medallion 
of tapestry or of embroidery on the back, and a 
stripe to correspond in the middle of the seat, 
while the remainder is of elaborately tufted satin. 
Sofas are meant for but two persons, and are 
provided with the ‘‘ pillow back” upholstered in 
tio great squares tufted in rays from the centre ; 
others again have a straight piece across the 
back, like a bench or settee, handsomely tufted 
in diamonds, with thick fringe hanging in the 
open space. A beautiful suit with sofas of this 
kind is of pale blue satin, in ebony wood, with 
gilt tracings. Instead of marquetry tables, the 
newest fancy is for a plain centre of the beautiful 
tuya wood, with a border of inlaid ivory, gray 
and white, arranged in a Grecian design. A 
low cabinet of tuya, with ivory border, is of 
corresponding design. bony cabinets are also 
inlaid with ivory. Pedestals for busts are no 
longer massive columns, but slender, graceful 
standards of ebony and gilt, matching the easel 
for the last new picture and the jardiniéres placed 
in the windows. Mantel clocks are low, and of 
Gothic design. Chandeliers entirely of glass 
are much used, but the latest novelty is steel 
chandeliers, with medallions of the Dutch ware 
called faience. 

Furniture for less elaborate drawing-rooms is 
upholstered with all-wool twilled satine, usually 
in two colors, grave drab or gray enlivened by a 
border of bright blue or cherry. A handsome 
set of seven pieces, the chairs all of comfortable 
Turkish shape, costs $275. Reception-chairs 
for such rooms are of rustic design. A small 
square cabinet for curiosities, and to serve as a 
pedestal for a clock or a statuette, is made of En- 
glish walnut, with ebony and gilt tracery, for $100. 

Light woods are preferred at this season for 
chamber furniture. ‘These are made in Gothic 
styles ornamented with medieval illuminations, 
For instance, a suit just made by a leading 
French upholsterer is of light butternut wood. 
The old-time four-post bedstead has slight dec- 
orations painted in scarlet and blue, with gilt 
tracery; the tester is of blue silk covered with 
Swiss muslin flutings radiating from an ornament- 
alcentre. Bedsteads without posts have low head 
and foot beards, but pointed in Gothic fashion. 
‘Two or three kinds of light woods with a mould- 
ing of darker wood appear in fanciful suits for 
chambers; for instance, light maple and satin- 
wood are together, with ornamental moulding of 
dark rose-wood, or else maple has bamboo ‘‘ trim- 
mings” of red chestnut. Such suits range in price 
from $175 to $700. The light enameled suits so 
pretty for summer cottages and for spare cham- 
bers are now painted in faint delicate tints of quiet 
colors, such as French gray and drab, and are or- 
namented with bamboo mouldings of wood of an- 
other shade and gilt lines. ‘These are far hand- 
somer than the green and blue suits lately used. 
A handsome suit with fine marble tops and 
French plate mirrors costs $350. Cottage suits 
are shown at a wide range of prices, beginning 
as low as $30 for an oak-colored suit, well 
made, but, of course, without marble tops or 
plate-glass. 

Bedrooms fitted up with cretonne or chintz 
show no wood whatever, the entire bedstead, 
head-board, foot, and sides, being covered with 
tufted chintz. At Newport, West Point, and 
other summer resorts, whole cottages, parlor, 
library, and chambers, are furnished with fresh, 
cool-looking chintz and enameled wood. Peo- 
ple who live in the same rooms all the year, and 
do not change furniture with passing fashions, 
adhere to substantial suits of solid black-walnut. 
Lines of gilt are the decorations most used on 
walnut. ‘These walnut suits may be very ex- 
pensive, but well-made suits of black-walnut, 
with pieces sufficient to furnish a chamber, two 
of the pieces having marble tops, are now sold 
for $85; their former price was $100. The 
luxury of spring beds is also placed within the 
reach of people of small means, as new mat- 
tresses, technically called single- border spring 
mattresses, are sold for $12; and dealers say 
they are nearly as good as the double - spring 
bed at $25. 

Dining-rooms are furnished with light butter- 
nut, or else rich old mahogany. The repped 
hangings, the wall-paper, and the morocco of 
the chair-coverings match in color, and brass- 
headed nails are used in upholstering them. 
Buffets are tall, with carved wood or faience 
medallions. The mantel is of massive carved 
wood, with a frame above to match, inclosing a 
mirror or painting. Black-walnut in rich Gothic 





styles, upholstered with severe grays and brown, 
is chosen for libraries. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses and millinery, to Mesdames DrepEn; 
Pace; and ScumaupER; and Messrs. A. T. 
Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co. ; 
and Jounson, Burns, & Co. ; and for furniture, 
to Messrs. WARREN Warp & Co.; L. Mar- 
cotTe; and G. B. Ketty & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


ConsPIcuous omens the ladies who have be- 
come journalists in this country may be men- 
tioned Miss MarGareT F. Bucuanan, of the 
Chicago Hvening Post. For two years she has 
been the principal assistant of the editor, writin 
leaders on every conceivable topic, political, 
literary, religious, financial, etc., and doing any 
amount of small work in the way of dramatic 
and musical criticism. During the month suc- 
ceeding the fire she wrote more than a column 
and a half a “> Readiness is her strong 
point. She is an Irish Catholic of the strictest 
sort, a radical in politics, and a girl who is said 
to have never thought seriously of marrying. 
She knows so much about ‘‘ leaders’’ that she 
probably don’t want one to dominate her. 

—The late JepepIAH HuntTINGTON, of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, after having given $60,000 
to the Eliza Huntington Memorial Home, be- 
queathed $25,000 to various societies connected 
with the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, and 
$10,000 to the parish of Trinity Church, Nor- 
wich. He had previously given $15,000 to the 
same parish. @ was a very benevolent man, 
and greatly respected by the people who knew 
him and knew of him. 

—At the rate of $10,000 0 year the Rev. Hora- 
TIO STEBBINS fills the pulpit formerly occupied 
by Tuomas Starr Kine in San Francisco. He 
is alluded to in theological circles as the H. 
W. BeecHER of California. 

—Miss BERTHA GEROLT, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Prussian minister at Washington, 
was received into the sisterhood of the Convent 
of the Visitation, at Washington, on Monday, 
April 1. 

—Levy, the man who plays ever so much on 
the cornet, is soon to be married to a young 
lady moving in fashionable circles in Buffalo. 
The hymeneal ceremonies are to take place in 
Russia, whither the eminent blower goes to ful- 
fill a musical engagement at a figure per annum 
about double that which is paid to the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

—Lady Mayo is to have a pension of $5000 a 
year from the British government and $100,000 
eash for her children. The London Zimes calls 
this ‘‘ parsimonious gratitude,’’ and that seems 
to be the popular opinion. Tt is probable that 
the sum will be increased. Lord Mayo is now 
known to have been a very able executive, and 
his successor, Lord Northbrook, although a man 
of capacity, is not believed to have that breadth 
of talent, nor the peculiar tact and adaptability, 
required fora position ofsuch vast responsibility 
as that of Governor-General of India. 

—It is one of the domestic felicities of Rock- 
WELL Situ, of Langdon, New Hampshire, that 
he has a chest six feet long and a foot and a half 
wide, which has been handed down from his 
a: This chest came over in 
the Mayflower, and is of English walnut, bear- 
ing traces of paint. The wood is the next 
thing to rotten. 

—‘*Maggie Mitchell” is forty years of age, 
and has been on the stage ever since she could 
walk. She married Mr. Pappock in 1868, after 
: fourteen years’ courtship, and has two chil- 

ren. 

—Some good person has found out how Miss 
Dopae became “Gail Hamilton.’”? When first 
she went to Washington and became a governess 
in the family of Dr. Bartey, of the New Hra, she 
was shy, and did not care to see people. (Has 
got over that now.) Presently the Zra received 
sparkling articles from an unknown writer signed 
“Gail Hamilton.’? They were published, and 
the ‘fortunate Bameys”’ discussed before the 
shy little DopcGE the new contributions to the 
paper. Finally she acknowledged, and was en- 
couraged, and has gone on and on, until now 
she has blossomed into one of the most fragrant 
literary flowers in the Federal greenhouse of 
letters. : 

—Mrs. Cotting, the eldest daughter of Dicx- 
ENS, lately sent a water-color picture to the ex- 
hibition in London, and it was at once accepted 
as a work evincing [es talent. 

—The Emperor of China, following the exam- 
ple of his cousin of Japan, has sent four young 
China girls of good quality to Paris to be edu- 
cated. After they shall have received the de- 
siderated polish they are to return to the flow- 
ery kingdom and impart the particulars to oth- 
er of their countrywomen, and enter upon the 
exhilarating career of the school-ma’am. 

—The Astor Library being a trifle short of 
funds to meet the expenses of certain repairs, 
painting, etc., etc., the desired cash—say about 
one hundred thousand dollars—has been con- 
tributed by Mr. W1LL1AM B. Astor, and all anx- 
iety about meeting the bills has vanished, like 
the evanescent hues of the rainbow, or words 
to that effect. 

—It is said of THACKERAY that he never be- 
gan writing upon less than a quire of letter-pa- 
per. Half of this he would cover with comic 
drawings, a fourth he would tear up into mi- 
nute pieces, and,on two or three strips of the 
remainder he would do his work, walking about 
his room at intervals, with his hands in his 
pockets, and with a perturbed and woe-begone 
expression of countenance. 

—The Rev. Dr. M‘Cosu, president of Prince- 
ton College, called on Mr. ROBERT» BONNER a 
few days ago and asked him to write an article 
in the Lae on the propriety of raising the sala- 
ries of preachers and professors. He replied that 
he would write a very brief article then and 
there, and forthwith drew and handed to the 
doctor a check for $5000 for increased salaries 
at Princeton. A $5000 check is what the gram- 
marians would call a definite article. 

—A gentleman who has been rummaging 
among the old records of Trinity Church, in this 
city, has found these two ‘personals: On 
June 38, 1778, was announced the decease of 
““Mrs. CATHARINE Maria HARMAN, grand- 
daughter to the celebrated CoLLey CIBBER, 
Esq., poet-laureate, who in private life was sen- 








sible, humane, and benevolent.” Also, “Her 
little fortune she has left to Miss CHEER, and 
her obsequies were on Saturday night attended 
by a ey | genteel procession to the cemetery of 
the old English church.” 

—In February, 1775, the Revs. BENJAMIN 
Moore and JoHN BowDEN were appointed as- 
sistant ministers of Trinity Church. The former 
afterward became Bishop of the Diocese of New 
York. A few weeks after, the Revolution broke 
out and the clergy of Trinity left New York. In 
a letter written at Staten Island, August 17, 
1776, occurs the following paragraph: ‘The 
Episcopal churches in New York are all shut 
up, the hig see burned, and the ministers 
scattered abroad in this and neighboring prov- 
inces, It is now the Puritans’ high holiday sea- 
son, and they enjoy it with rapture.” 

—It is stated that the verb “gerrymander” 
was omitted from the first edition of Webster 
because the widow of ELBRIpGE Gerry lived 
directly opposite Professor GoopricH; and as 
the families were on intimate terms, he did not 
have the heart to give it a place in the “ Un- 
abridged.”’ 

—Mr. Joun B. Goves, one of the most popular 
of our lecturers, and a story-teller of the first 
class, relates the following, which derives addi- 
tional point from being at his own expense. 
Once while on a lecturing tour through En- 
gland, he was introduced to a large audience in 
these words: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I’ve the 
honor to introduce the distinguished lecturer, 
Joun B. GouaH, who will address us on the sub- 
ject of temperance. You know that temperance 
is thought to be rather a dry subject; but to- 
night, as we listen to our friend, the horator 
from hover the hocean, we may ’ope to ’ave the 
miracle of Samson repeated, and to be refreshed 
with water from the jaw-bone of a hass.”’ 

—MinniE Havcxk has become so great a per- 
sonal favorite with the Empress of p story that 
she wishes her to make Vienna her residence— 
in short, to settle down there. 

—Nothing could have been more diverting 
than the manner in which the bride of Sir 
CuarLes DILKE arrayed herself for the great 
event of her life; and as it ushers in a new style 
of marriage ceremony it is ‘‘a part of the eter- 
nal fitness of things’’ that the lady readers of 
the Bazar should know the details. It is told 
by a lady, thus: ‘‘ Miss SHELL, the bride, called 
early one morning on an intimate family friend 
of mine and asked her to go shopping with her, 
to which my friend consented. When their 
shopping business was concluded, Miss SHELL 
asked her if she could spare a little further time 
to accompany her to church, as she was go- 
ing to be married that morning. She said she 
would not keep her long, as the service would 
be short, and she would not have to answer 
any questions. The bride, I may tell you, was 
dressed ina water-proof cloak, and wore’ brown 
straw hat, and these articles of attire she kept 
on during the whole of the ceremony. Imme- 
diately the service was concluded she rushed 
into the vestry to sign her name in the register, 
without even waiting for her husband. Assoon 
as this was done she seated herself in the brough- 
am, bid my friend adicu, and told her that she 
should be happy to see her that day fortnight 
when they returned from their marriage trip, as 
on that occasion they intended to give some of 
their friends a Champagne luncheon. The citi- 
zen and citizeness then drove from the church 
to several of the shops, and then to his house in 
Sloane Street, where the lady wrote various let- 
ters and invitations for the Champagne lunch- 
eon, ate a beefsteak for her dinner, and then left 
with her aristocratic republican husband for the 
country to spend the honey-moon.” 

—The Duke de Montpensier, the youngest 
son of Louis PHILIPPE, and the wealthiest, con- 
trived, in the retreat of the royal family from 
the Tuileries in February, 1848, to carry off a 
sword, once the property of NAPoLeon I., the 
jewels on which were worth three hundred 
thousand pounds. The duke sold the sword to 
a jeweler in Madrid. : 

—General WASHINGTON’s farm at Mount Ver- 
non contained 10,000 acres of land, about fifteen 
square miles, in one body, divided into farms of 
convenient size at the distance of two, three, 
and five miles from the mansion. These he vis- 
ited daily in pleasant weather. In 1787 he had 
580 acres in grass, sowed 600 bushels of oats, 
700 acres with wheat, and as much more in corn, 
barley, potatoes, beans, pease, etc., and 150 acres 
with turnips. His stock consisted of 140 horses, 
112 cows, 236 oxen, heifers, and steers, and 500 
sheep. He kept constantly employed 250 hands, 
and kept 24 plows going the whole year, when 
the earth and weather would permit. In 1780 
he slaughtered 150 hogs for the use of his own 
family and his negroes, for whose comfort he 
had great regard. 

—The Rev. SPURGEON says he never wrote nor 
memorized a sermon in his life. He uniformly 
carries a “‘brief”? on a half sheet of note-paper 
into the pulpit, but seldom refers to it. 

—Russia pays a little better than we do in the 
matter of first-class public servants. Prince 
GORTSCHAKOFF receives an annual remunera- 
tion of about $32,000; Prince Gazarin, $17,000; 
Baron Brunow, embassador at London, receives 
about $43,000, which is the largest salary paid to 
a Russian official. The Finance Minister re- 
ceives about $15,000; the minister to Berlin, 
about $25,000. 

—The marriage of two sons of the second wife 
to two daughters of the third wife of the same 
man is a curious event, which is said to have oc- 
curred in Essex County, Virginia. 2» 

—A remarkable man, one FRANK BRADLEY, is 
now living in Preston, England. He was born 
in 1776, and is consequently 96 yearsold. Not- 
withstanding his advanced age he works hard, 
and thinks nothing of mounting a long ladder 
and going three or four stories high with a hodful 
of bricks on his shoulder. He was twenty-two 
years old when the Irish rebellion of last century 
took place. Forsome years he was a farm labor- 
er in Ireland. He was afterward for eight years 
a soldier in the Second Royal regiment of foot, 
and for fifty-four years he has earned his liveli- 
hood as a brick-layer’s laborer. He has been 
married twice, and has been the father of fifteen 
sons and five daughters—nine sons and two 
daughters during the first marriage, and six sons 
and three daughters in the second. Most of his 
sons have served in the British army. His sec- 
ond wife, still alive, is younger than his eldest 
son, who is sixty-four years ofage. The old man 
is hale and hearty, has nearly all of his teeth, 
has lost none of the hair of lis head, and looks 
likely to live for years. 
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Gentlemen’s Suspenders, Figs. 1~7. 


Tue illustrations, Figs. 1-7, show different ways of working gentle-_ 
men's suspenders. : 
Figs: 1 and 2.—Kwritep Suspenprrs. ‘These suspenders, of which 
Fig. 2 shows a full-sized section, are worked with medium-sized white 
knitting cotton in a piqué design, always alternately-1 k. (stitch knit — 
plain), lp. (stitch purled); the st. (stitches) are transposed after every two 
rounds. The first st. of every round is slipped, and the last st. knit plain. 
Begin on the front end of one suspender with a foundation of 5 st., and .- 
on this work, always going backward and forward, in the design referred 
to. From the second round widen 1 st. at the end of every round until 
the suspender is 18 st. wide. In the back ends of the suspenders make 
button-holes as shown by Fig. 1; for each button-hole divide the number 
of stitches into halves, knit with each half, thus with 9 st. each, seventeen 
rounds (lay on the thread‘anew for the second half of the button-hole) ; 
then again join the stitches of both halves 
and knit as before, Round off the back 
ends of each part of the suspender, nar- 
rowing in proportion to the widening on 
the front ends. The tabs, which are set 
under the front ends of the suspenders, 
are worked in the same design 8 st. wide, 
and are furnished with two button-holes, 
and rounded off on the under end. Edge 
the suspenders and tabs with scallops of 
red Saxony wool. ‘To do this gather.each 
front vein of the two upper veins of all the 
edge stitches of the suspenders on needles 
(a large number of needles is required for 
this), on these knit, enp going for- 
ward, two rounds all plain, then one round 
of holes, always alternately thread thrown 
over once, slipped, the next st. k., and the 
slipped st. drawn over. After this round 
of holes again knit two rounds all plain, 
and then cast off the st. of the last round to- 
gether with the free back veins of the edge 
stitches, ‘The tabs are sewed to the front 
ends of the suspenders on the under side. 

Fig. 3.—Section or EMBROIDERED 
AND CrocHEeT FLANNEL SUSPENDERS. 
The original is made of double white 
flannel. ‘The upper layer of flannel is or- 
namented in the design shown by Fig. 3 
with white silk soutache, and in point 
Russe with white saddler’s silk. ‘The outer edge is, bordered with crocheted 
scallops of white silk, which are worked in two rounds. For the first round cro- 
chet always alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the outer edge of the suspenders, 
5 ch. (chain stitch) ; in working the sc. pass the needle through the double flannel 
an eighth of an inch from the outer edge, and fasten in a piece of soutache at the 
same tine, as shown by Fig. 3. In the second round work always 7 sc. on the 
5 ch. of the preceding round. For the 
button-holes cut slits at the correspond- 
ing points, and button-hole stitch the 
edges. 

Fig. 4.—Section or Canvas Sus- 
PENDERS DARNED WITH WuiteE Knir- 
tina Corton. For each half of the 
suspenders cut a straight strip of can- 
vas of the requisite length and seven 
inches and a quarter wide, fold it over 
on both sides an inch and seven-eighths 
wide, and then fold it through 
the middle so that the edges 
come on the inside. Baste the 
fourfold layer of canvas to- 
gether on the outer edge so that 
the holes come exactly on each 
other, anddarn it with coarse 
knitting cotton (Estremadura, 
No. 1), observing the illustra- 
tion. Every second following 
row of holes of the cativas is 
darned twice, going backward 
and forward, as shown by the 
illustration ; in darning the sec- 
ond time take up those threads 
of the canvas which were passed 
over the first time. Cut slits 
for the button-holes, and button-hole stitch the edges of the slits. The 
tabs are cut in one piece with the suspenders; for the front tabs cut a 
slit three inches and three-quarters long in the middle of one end, and 
for the back tab cut the other end in a point, as shown by Fig. 4. Edge 
the suspenders with crochet scallops of white twisted crochet cotton, No. 
40. For these scallops work, first, on the wrong side of the suspenders 
one round of sc., working 1 se. on each hole of the canvas, then work, 
going back, on the right side of the suspenders one round of sc. also, al- 
ways inserting the needle in the front veins of the stitches of the preced- 

° ing round; then one picot 
round; for the latter work 
always 2 se. on the next 2 
st. of the preceding round, 
then one picot consisting of 
3 ch. and 1 sc. on the last. se. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Srcrtion 
OF SERPENTINE BRAID AND 
CrocHET SUSPENDERS. 
These suspenders consist of 
four strips of double serpen- 
tine braid, which are joined 
with cross stitches of white 
knitting cotton. For, each 
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Fig. 5.—SecTion OF SERPENTINE Braip AND CROCHET 
SvusPENDERS. —Fecvi Size.—[See Fig. 6.] 
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Fig. 6.—MANNER OF PLAITING BRAID FOR 
Susrenpers, Fic. 5. 





strip wind two pieces of braid of equal length about each other, as shown 
by Fig. 6, so that ‘the points fit closely into each other. Then crochet one 
. round, first on one side of the’ points with twisted cotton, No. 60, work- 
ing in each point of the braid: 1 sc.; after this always 1 ch. Work a 
similar round on the other side of the points also. Join the strips thus 
formed as shown by Fig. 5, first working one row of overhand stitches from 
left to right with medium-sized knitting cotton, always passing the needle 
through the corresponding ch. of two strips; then work a row of similar 
stitches in the opposite direction, so that regular cross stitches are formed. 
For the button-holes leave a slit'of the requisite length between two strips, 
and surround it with cross stitches also, at the same time fastening in sey- 
eral threads of knitting cotton to‘strengthen it. Edge the suspenders with 
one picot round; crochet always alternately 1 sc. on 1 ch., one picot,. that 
is, 3 ch.‘and 1 se. on the last sc. The tabs are not made separately, but 
in connection with the suspenders. ; 

Fig. 7.—Srction or Java Canvas, Corp, anv Crocuet Suspenpens. 
For these suspenders cut two strips of Java 
canvas of the requisite length and thirty- 
eight threads (double threads) wide, and 
on these work lengthwise four rows of 
stitches at regular intervals with medium- 
sized knitting cotton. The stitches of 
each row cover four threads of the Java 
canvas in height, and are worked each 
after an interval of one thread; the rows 
are separated by four threads of the can- 
vas. Cover each of these intervals with 
two rows of cord, which are fastened with 
cross stitches of knitting cotton as shown 
by the illustration. Each cross stitch cov- 
ers four crosswise and two lengthwise 
threads of the canvas. On the outer edge 
of the suspenders fold the projecting edge 
of the canvas down on the under side, set 
on cord as before, and work the crochet 
scallops in two rounds with twisted cotton, 
No. 60. For the first round, in which a 
piece of cord is also laid on, work always 
alternately 2 sc. on the canvas, 2 ch. ; in 
working the sc. always pass the needle be- 
tween the cross stitches around both cords 
of the outer edge. In the second round 
work always on the 2 ch. of the preceding 
round one scallop of 1 sc., 1 short double 
crochet, 1 double crochet, 1 short double 
: crochet, and 1 sc. For the button-holes 
cut a slit each in the canvas at the corresponding point between the rows of stitches, 
and overcast the edges of the slits, at the same time surrounding the cord. 


Boy’s Embroidered Gray Linen Suspenders. 

THeEseE suspenders are made of fine double gray linen. The upper layer of 
linen is ornamented through the middle in point Russe embroidery with red Saxony 
wool; the double layer of linen is then bound with red worsted braid, and orna- 
mented besides with a row of button-hole stitches, which are worked a quarter of 
an inch deep in the material, and of which 
two always come close together; after every 
second button-hole stitch leave an interval 
of a quarter of an inch. Cover the joining 
thread between each two and two stitches ~ 
closely with button-hole stitches ; the button- 
hole stitch scallops thus formed should lie 
loosely on the binding. For the button-holes 
in the back ends of the suspenders cut slits 
at the relative points and button-hole 
stitch the edges. The front button- 
hole tabs are not embroidered, and 
are set under the front ends of the 
suspenders. ‘The completed suspend- 
ers are joined in front, as shown by 
the illustration, by cross bands, the 
lower of which is set on straight, and 
the upper is laid in a point in the 
middle and is sewed to the first band. 


Embroidery Borders for Sus- 
penders, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
TuesE borders may be worked in 

different widths, and used for trim- 
ming suspenders as well as for orna- 
menting baskets, étageéres, ete. They 
may be worked on a foundation of linen, piqué, woolen reps, cashmere, 
satin, or velvet with black or colored Saxony wool, or else with floss oz 
saddler’s silk in different colors. Fig. 1.—This border is worked in half- 
polka stitch and point Russe with Saxony wool and saddler's silk, and is 
edged with button-hole stitch scallops on the outer edge. For these scal- 
lops work, first, two button-hole stitches, each at regular intervals, a quar- 
ter of an inch deep in the material, and then cover the thread loop be- 
tween the stitches closely with button-hole stitches. 

Fig, 2.—The middle of this border is formed by narrow braid ; it is 
ornamented in point Russe 
embroidery with saddler’s silk 
of different colors. The but- 
ton-hole stitches on the outer 
edge are,worked similar to 
those of the preceding border, 


. Tatted and Crochet 
Rosette for Lingerie, etc. 
Tuis rosette is worked with 
tatting cotton, No. 80, in tat- 
ting and crochet work. For 
the ring in the centre of the 
rosette work 2 ds. (double 
stitch—that is, 1 stitch right, 
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Fig. 4.—Srction or Canvas Sus- 
PENDERS.—FULL SIZE. 
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1 stitch left), three times alternately 1 p. (picot), 3 ds., 

and 1 p., 4 ds.; then 1 more p., 3 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., tie 

the thread ends together and cut them off. Now work * one 
ring of 3 ds., 1 p., 3 ds., five times alternately 1 p., 1 ds., then 
1 p., 3ds., 1 p., 3 ds., tie the thread ends together and cut them 
off. In this manner work seven rings more, but fasten them to- 
gether as shown by the illustration. Crochet this row of rings 
together with the middle ring in the following manner: * 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the next ring in the row at the point where the 
ring is closed, 2 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sl. on the next p. of the mid- 
dle ring, 2 ch., and repeat from *. At the end of the round 
fisten to the same ring as in the beginning of the round. On the 
outer edge of the rosette thus far completed crochet the Ist round. 
—+* 1 sl. on the fourth and fifth p. of the next ring, 10 ch. ; re- 
peat from *.. 2d round.—On each ch. scallop of the preceding 
round crochet five times alternately 3 ste. (short treble crochet), 
3 ch.; finally, 3 more ste. At the end of the round join on the 
first ste. with L sl. and fasten the thread. 


Corners of Borders for Covers of Toilette Cushions, 
; Tidies, etc., Figs. 1 and 

Boru of these designs are worked with white embroidery cot- 
ton, having first been transferred to Swiss muslin, which is basted 
on the lace foundation. Overcast the outlines of the design 
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Tapestry Desian For Sora-PILLow, ETC. 
QuARTER SECTION. 
Description of Symbols: .® Black; & ist (darkest), & 2d (lightest), 
Red; @ ist (darkest), @ 2d (lightest), Green; @ Blue; & ist (dark- 
est), ® 2d, & 3d (lightest), Fawn (the last silk): ~ White Saddler’s Silk. 


knotted stitch, observing the illustrations. 
Fig. 2 is also worked in ladder stitch. 


Tapestry Design for Sofa-Pillow, etc. 

Tuts design is worked on coarse or fine canvas with tapestry 
or zephyr worsted, and with silk of the colors given in the de- 
scription of symbols. In working the embroidery the design is 
repeated on both sides in opposite directions; the outer row of 
symbols on both sides forms the middle; no notice is therefore 
taken of it in completing the design. ‘This is a very pretty de- 
sign for a brioche or footstool. The colors may be varied to 
harmonize with the furniture of the room. 


Brown Silk 1" 
Evening Dress. l 
Tuts brown silk 
dress consists of a 
double skirt and 
low-necked basque- 
waist. The skirt is 
trimmed with five 
folds of the mate- 
rial, the upper of 
which is set on with 
apiping. The over- 
skirt is draped in 
the back and on the 
sides, and trimmed 
with a row of wide 
black lace turned 
downward, and a 
row of narrow lace 
turned upward. 
Between both rows 
of lace is a puff of 
light brown crépe 
de Chine.” On the 
sides are bows and 
bands of brown vel- 
vet ribbon. The 
waist is trimmed 
with black lace, and 
on the top with a 
puff of crépe de 
Chine. Thesleeves 
consist of crépe de 
Chine puffs, from 
which falls a wide 
black lace sleeve. 
White lace is set on 
the neck. A rose 
and pink silk ribbon 
are worn in the hair. 


Gray Silk 
Evening Dress. 

Turis dress’ is 
made of gray silk. 
The skirt is trim- 
im med with a kilt- 
i} . pleated flounce, the 
seam of which. is 
covered by a fold 
which is. piped on 
both sides with gray 
satin and edged with 
black lace. On the 
flounce’ set three- 
cornered black vel- 
vet tabs at regular 
intervals, which are 
edged with black 
; lace. The over- 
. skirt i; draped on 


The design shown by 
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| figures, and work the remaining parts in satin, half-polka, and | 






























































































Fig. 2.—Corner or 
Borver For Tor- 
LETTE CUSHIONS, 

‘TIpIES, ETC. 

Swiss APPLICATION 

on Lace. 


the sides and trimmed with smaller velvet tabs, and edged 

on the bottom with satin piping and wide black lace. ‘The 
layers of pleats on the sides are covered by velvet bands. The 
low-necked basque-waist is trimmed with narrow lace and with 
a front piece of velvet. Pleated Swiss muslin and lace chemis< 
Russe. Bow of cherry gros grain ribbon in the hair. 


Box for Sewing-machine Utensils. 
See illustration on page 300. 

Tuts box is designed to hold an oil-can and bottle and a soft 
linen cloth for cleaning the sewing-machine, and may be hung 
upon the latter. The original is made of thick pasteboard and 
black carriage leather, and is trimmed with green worsted braid 
and point Russe embroidery of white sewing silk. A bow of 
black silk ribbon is set on the handle. Cut for the bottom and 
lid- two pieces of pasteboard eight inches long and two inches 
and three-quarters wide, round off the corners slightly, and 
cover each part smoothly on both sides with carriage leather. 
For the rim cut a strip of pasteboard three inches and a quarter 
wide, which must be half an inch longer than the circumference 
of the bottom, and lay the ends half an inch wide on each other, 
so that the strip is closed in a ring. Cover the rim on the inner 
side smoothly with carriage leather in such a manner that the 
material on the under edge may be folded half an inch wide on 
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the outside. Then fasten in the two compart- 
ment partitions as shown by the illustration ; 
cach of thiss partitions consists of a four-corner- 
ed piece of pasteboard two inches and three- 
quarters wide and -three inches high, which is 
covered on both sides with carriage leather, 
and in the corners with the side edge of 
the box with long stitches of white silk. The 
bottom and rim are sewed together with two 
rows of long, crossing stitches of white saddler’s 
silk; in sewing which the needle is passed 
through the board and carriage leather. 
Cover the rim on the outside with a strip of car- 
riage leather of the requisite width, which is set 
on smooth on the back of the box. and pleated 
on the remainder of ~ rim. hod aged om 

ject th uarters of an inch from the bot- 
omg pg edge of the box. Cover the 
seam made by sewing on the strip with green 
worsted braid seven-eighths of an inch wide, and 
set on a bias strip of carriage leather, ornament- 
ed in point Russe with white silk, along the 
middle of the braid. A similar bias strip ten 
inches long serves for a handle, and is fastened 
on the upper edge of the box, as shown by the 
illustration. Finally, trim the lid on the outer 
edge with a ruche of worsted braid; in doing 
which at the same time fasten a small loop of 
carriage leather on the middle of the front; then 
sew the lid to the upper edge of the back. 


Cane and Bead Work-Basket. 
See illustration on page 300. 


Ts basket is made of bamboo or cane, brown che- 
nille, and yellow enameled beads. For the edge of the 
basket cut thirty-four pieces of cane three inches and 
@ quarter long, and three pieces twenty inches long, 
witch at the same time form the handle. Bore holes 
with a fine auger throngh each of the shorter pieces, 
at a distanceo aninch from the and through 
each of the longer pieces at a distance of half an inch 
and two inches and three-quarters from the ends. 
Through the longer bars bore holes also for the trim- 
ming at a distance of five inches and a quarter and 
five inches and three-quarters from each end, and six 
times more through the middle at intervals of an inch 
and a quarter. Coat all the bars with copal varnish. 
Join the bars, as shown by the illustration, with two 

jeces of wire, taking up first seventeen short bars, 
Then one end of éach of the three longer bars, again 
seventeen short bars, and finally the other end of each 
of the three longer bars. It must be observed that 
two enameled beads are taken up on the wires after 
each bar. The three bars which form the handle are 
ined in a similar manner in the middle with wire and 
8,as shown by the illustration, and are trimmed 
on the sides with the same. Trim the edge of the 
basket with brown chenille. To do this wind the che- 
nille firat on the under edge of one bar, pass it on the 
inside in a slanting direction to the next bar, wind it 
on the upper edge of the latter, and continue in this 
manner, piwage oing forward; then carry the chenille 
back again, nding t on the still free ends of the bars 
so that it is c between every two bars, and final- 
ly braid it once more on the edge of the basket, al- 
ways alternately drawing it over one bar and wnder the 
next chenille cross stretched previously (see illustra- 
tion). Trim the handle in a similar manner. For the 
bottom of the basket cut a circular piece of card-board 
of the requisite size, cover it on the under side with 
black carriage leather, and on the upper side with a 
flat cushion of wadding c d with brown silk and 
embroidered with brown chenille. Before working 
the embroidery underlay the silk with brown muslin. 
Fasten the completed bottom on the under row of 
bead wire of the basket with long button-hole stitches, 
Set a amull flat tassel button, covered with brown silk 
and trimmed with chenille, on both sides of the han- 
dle underneath the bead trimming. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresPonpenT. ] 


HE struggle is begun between two principles, 
two ideas, two opposing systems. Which 

will prevail, the old or the new, simplicity or the 
overloaded extravagances, the fatal inheritance 
of the empire? Will women consent to rid 
themselves of the burdens with which they have 
been loaded for so many years, and which have 
been hung around their waist in the guise of 
ufs, paniers, and over-skirts, and on their 
eads in that of chignons, crépes, and bandeaux ? 
No one dare predict the issue of the strife, and 
thus far the attempts at reform have remained 
rare examples, which few have dared follow. 
But as fashion must change, for the very reason 
that change is the essence of its being, we may 
presume that the reaction as usual will be in 
proportion to the action, and that we shall have 
as great simplicity as we have had extravagance. 
If the Oriental proverb is true that a fish al- 
ways begins to spoil at the head, it is with the 
head that the reformation will begin. ‘The style 
of hair-dressing is, indeed, the part of feminine 
toilette which is always least opposed to innova- 
tion ; now all things are linked together here on 
earth, even in a lady’s dress; the chignon is 
only the repetition of the pouf; and if the chi- 
gnon disappears, all that is inflated in the dress 
falls with it. We already see many coiffures 
without the chignon; the hair is worn lower in 
the back, and is arranged in front in small curls, 
resembling those in vogue at the epoch of the 
Restoration. The hair, arranged in this style by 
a tasteful hair-dresser, who knows how to har- 
monize the transition from yesterday’s fashion to 
that of half a century ago so that the change 
should not seem too abrupt, is singularly effect- 
ive, and far more becoming than the tall coiffures 
and gigantic chignons that have prevailed of late. 
The prevailing feature of the season is the 
lining of garments with a silk of a different color 
from the outside material. Flowing sleeves, 
wrappings, the headings of flounces, etc., are 
lined in this manner; and when a vest is worn 
with the suit it is of the same color as the lining. 
The colors which are most frequently associated 
are vert-de-gris with a pink lining, gris-fumée 
with a cherry or blue lining, gray with a green 
or blue lining, and noisette brown of all shades 
with pink, cherry, blue, green,.or yellow lining. 
To make my meaning more fully understood, I 
will add that the outside material is always of a 
negative or neutral shade, while the lining is of 
a decided bright color. In general the bonnet 
linings are of the same color as the lining of the 
dress, while the parasol is of the same color as 
the dress itself, and is lined to correspond with it, 





Figured fabrics are the novelty of the moment. 
Pompadour and Louis X:VI. designs on crépeline 
—a new silken stuff resembling crépe de Chine— 
challie, linen, cotton satin or cretonne, muslin, 
and organdy are the distinctive features of Pa- 
risian fashions. Very elegant suits of crépeline 
or challie are composed as follows: Skirt of 
plain faye, of the same shade as the prevailing 
color of the crépeline or challie, polonaise or over- 
skirt and basque, which are sprigged with flow- 
ers, branches, or bouquets. The trimming is 
composed either of fringe to match, or, which is 
newer, of fringed guipure, of the same color as 
the ground of the figured fabric. This costume 
can never become common; its price secures it 
from that fate. A dress of crépeline or challie 
such as I have described costs, indeed, at least 
six hundred francs. ba 

As to dresses of chintz or cretonne, with col- 
ored bouquets, small or large, they are made 
without over-skirts; but with a simple skirt, 
trimmed with a flounce, not very short, and 
looped behind with the aid of two broad rib- 
bons which are tied under the large pleat of the 
dress, so that it may be shortened for walking. 
Plain waist, shawl-shaped, or square in front. 
With these dresses are worn white muslin man- 
telets, trimmed with muslin flounces, simply 
hemmed. ‘These mantelets sometimes are fin- 
ished with hoods, and the ends are crossed be- 
hind and fastened at the middle of the belt. 

A very popular fashion is that of small fichus 
of the same material and color as the high- 
necked waists or polonaises over which they are 
worn. ‘This fashion is adopted by ladies who do 
not esteem it decorous to appear in the street 
without veiling the figure somewhat. These 
fichus are also made of bright-colored crépe de 
Chine, and are worn over dresses of neutral 
tints. ‘Those which cross in front are confined 
under the belt, when one is worn with the dress, 
but in all cases the ends extend from six to 
eight inches below the waist. ‘They are trimmed 
with white guipure, or else with fringed guipure 
of the same color as the fichu; they will also be 
made of white muslin for thin summer dresses. 

Little boys’ dresses are classic, so to speak, 
Until two and a half years old they are dressed 
like little girls in low-necked frocks, almost al- 
ways of white piqué, both for winter and sum- 
mer. At three years of age they wear kilt- 
pleated skirts, with a waist of the same material, 
or black. For summer this costume is made of 
coutil, nankeen, or gray or écru linen. At four 
and a half they assume a more masculine cos- 
tume—trowsers, with little short blouse or waist. 
In summer, from four to eight or nine years old, 
they wear a simple, light, and convenient dress, 
composed of half-full trowsers, reaching just be- 
low the knee, and a shirt, all made of printed, 
écru, or gray percale, white linen, or coutil. A 
broad sash or scarf of fringed black silk is knot- 
ted round the waist, or simply tied behind. 

As to little girls, there is as much diversity 
and fancifulness in their dress as in that of 
ladies ; no absolute fashion, but as much sim- 
plicity or luxury as comports with the tastes of 
the families to which they belong. One wealthy 
mother lets her daughters wear nothing but 
woolen dresses without the shadow of an over- 
skirt or drapery ; another, with moderate means, 
arrays hers in velvet*trimmed with fur, or silk 
adorned with costly laces, over-skirts, poufs, 
and, in a word, all the follies of fashion in mini- 
ature. It is chiefly among the nouveaux riches 
and the tradesmen that these deplorable extrav- 
agances of. children’s costumes are seen. The 
old French aristocracy, and the substantial and 
sensible bourgeoisie, carefully preserve their 
children from this dangerous epidemic; and 
while we meet on the muddy sidewalks little 
girls arrayed in silk and velvet, edged with cost- 
ly furs and rich lace, coupés emblazoned with 
the armorial bearings of our oldest families pass 
filled with children simply dressed in gray, blue, 
black, or brown woolen stuffs. Little girls’ hats 
for the coming summer are generally of the 
Swiss shape—that is, small and flat; these are 
ugly and inconvenient, but they are fashionable, 
and that is an argument which admits of no re- 
ply. Boys wear universally the sailor hat, with 
a flat crown and brim, or else the Boule hat, 
which looks precisely like a hemisphere. 

Wrappers no longer display that extravagance 
which is in the worst taste, considering their 
use. The prettiest are made of cashmere and 
silk; they are open from the throat to the bot- 
tom, and are folded back on each side in broad 
revers, and edged with a silk ruche; they do 
not, however, open over a trimmed white petti- 
coat, but are completed by a front piece or plas- 
tron in two parts, which is buttoned in the mid- 
dle from the throat to the feet, and which is cut 
in one piece lengthwise like the princesse dresses, 
This plastron is made of silk. The handsomest 
wrapper of this kind that I have seen was of 
wood-violet cashmere. ‘The plastron was of silk 
of the same shade, as were also the ruches that 
edged the revers of the wrapper and the sleeves, 
The latter were half-flowing, with plain under- 
sleeves. A broad white muslin cravat was tied 
round the throat. 

It is difficult to pass by in silence what is only 
as yet an exception, but we never know in France 
at what moment the exception may become the 
rule. The fact is that a few of the most fash- 
ionable ladies of Paris have taken a fancy, on 
visits of etiquette, to wear very long dresses, 
quite plain, without over-skirt or pouf. These 
dresses are cut in the princesse style, in one 
piece, and are worn with a scarf of the same 
material. Now a scarf is the most inconvenient 
of all wrappings, since it constantly requires the 
use of both arms to keep it in place, and is,” 
moreover, excessively ungraceful. It is to be 
hoped that this fashion will not become general ; 
indeed, it bears no comparison to the style of the 
present day, which may be so pretty, provided 
that women have the good sense not to choose 
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its most complicated features and to diminish its 
exaggerations. _ Nevertheless, it is necessary to 
chronicle this innovation, which may suddenly 
spring into favor, and gain adherents among the 
ladies of high life, ever eager for changes and 
innovations. 

Broad sashes are much worn, tied behind on 
the left side ; a few belts with buckles are also 
seen; these are very becoming to slight persons, 
and to those who do not wish to appear more 
slender than what they are in reality. These 
do not militate against basque-waists, which are 
of all shapes and sizes. Belts are worn chiefl 
with polonaises, and those with buckles wi 
Dolly Vardens. 

An exaggerated and senseless use is made of 
velvet ribbons of all widths. Whole polonaises 
are formed of them by joining them with wide 
black lace insertion, or with strips of black 
grenadine of the same width as the velvet rib- 
bons; the latter, of course, are arranged perpen- 
dicularly like the stripes or insertion with which 
they alternate. On each side of the velvet rib- 
bon is sewed narrow black lace, laid flat, so that 
the points stand out from the velvet and form a 
border to it. These polonaises are worn over 
a plain silk or foulard dress—violet, green, résé- 
da, gray, blue, etc., and the dress is completed by 
a large Alsacian sash of black velvet. ‘These vel- 
vet ribbons are manufactured at St. Etienne, at 
prices much lower than those that have prevailed 
of late. Our manufacturers are learning to con- 
tent themselves with moderate profits, and in 
this way to revive the industry of France. 

EmMMELINE RayMonp. 





WOMEN’S WORK. 


N the Middle Ages the work of women was 
clearly defined and unmistakable. If they 
were of the lower class, they made the clothes, 
spun the linen, kept the house. If of the high- 
er, they received the guests, they embroidered, 
they presided at tournaments, and they were the 
family doctors. They knew the virtues of those 
simple herbs which they gathered in the garden 
and the fields; from these they concocted plas- 
ters and poultices for bruises and hurts, which 
must have been common enough in those days. 
Nicolette—in the old French novel—handles Au- 
cassin’s shoulder till she gets the joint into its 
proper place again, when she applies a poultice 
of soothing herbs. For medical purposes—per- 
haps also for a secret means of warming their 
hearts when they grew old—they brewed strong 
waters out of many a flower and fruit. All the 
winter long—when there was little fighting, and 
therefore few disorders save those due to too 
much or too little feeding—they staid in the cas- 
tle and studied the art of healing. With the 
spring came dances, hawking, garland-making, 
sitting in the sunshine and under the shade, while 
the minstrels sang them ditties, and the knights 
made love, and preparations were made for the 
next tournament, 

Here, it seems, was a fair and equitable dis- 
tribution of labor. Both man and woman had 
to work. Why not? Man fought, tilled, traded. 
Woman spun, kept house, and healed. Surgical 
operations, if any were required, were conduct- 
ed in the handiest and simplest method possible 
—with the axe. 

There came a time when the art of healing 
passed into men’s hands. Then women had one 
occupation the less. They made up for this at first 
by becoming scholars. Every body knows about 
the scholarship of Lady Jane Grey and Queen 
Elizabeth. The ladies of the sixteenth century 
read every thing and knew every thing. Then, 
too, under the auspices of Madame De Ram- 
bouillet, was born modern society. Learning 
went out of fashion as social amusements devel- 
oped. Then women substituted play for work, 
and made amusement their occupation. The art 
of housewifery vanished with that of healing. 
The occupations of embroidery and spinning dis- 
appeared with that of study. In the eighteenth 


century woman was either a fine lady or a house-- 


hold servant. If the former, she gambled, dress- 
ed, received, and went out. If the latter, she 
cooked and washed and tended the children. 

Of course the women of the last century ac- 
cepted, patiently enough, the ré/e thrust upon 
them by circumstances. They were submissive 
to their lords, were thankful for their kindnesses, 
and forgave them their many sins. And it was 
not till early in the present century that the blue- 
stocking appeared to become a subject of ridi- 
cule. This was unfortunate, because the blue- 
stockings, in a desultory, hesitating way, only 
tried to recover a portion of woman’s lost ground. 
For a long time women who studied were look- 
ed. upon with disfavor and suspicion. Why 
could not they make samplers and puddings and 
play on the harpsichord? Some of them—poor 
things!—were obliged to learn in order to be- 
come governesses. But, really, what more. ri- 
diculous than that a woman should learn the 
same things asa man? Above all, why seek to 
change things ? 

Social prejudices are almost as hard to eradi- 
cate as those of religion. It was not till quite 
lately that the feeling against woman’s rights as 
regards education was successfully combated ; 
and even now there are hundreds of respectable 
parents who would far rather send their ddugh- 
ters to a fashionable boarding-school, where they 
are sure to learn nothing, than to a place where 
they will be taught with the same accuracy and 
thoroughness as men. 

We go up and down, like a see-saw. After 
two hundred years our women are going to be- 
come students again; and after three hundred 
years they are going to become physicians again. 
Women can become at once nurses and doctors ; 
their gentleness, not greater than that of some 
men, in spite of what is said, is more uniform: 
they have more patience ; they are ready to de- 











vote more time. Only the conditions of thingsare 
changed. Itisno longer necessary to know mere. 
ly the properties of simples: it is necessary also to 
study the anatomy and frame-work of the body, to 
gain experience in the symptoms of disease, to go 
through a great deal that is repulsive and hard. 
It is no light thing to become a physician. We 
do not think that there will ever be a large pro- 
portion of women who will have the courage to 
face the difficulties and brave the labor. Man 
may, however, learn enough to make themselves 
invaluable nurses. 

So will be restored the medieval condition, 
Women will occupy themselves in household 
work, in study and literature, in looking after 
and educating children, in social amusements, in 
dances, music, and love-making. Man—poor, 
dear, patient animal !—goes on always the same : 
working for those he loves, striving to keep the 
= warm, and caring little enough for aught 
else, 
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CHAPTER X. 
FELIX GOES OVER TO THE ENEMY. 


THEY were in mourning, and were in deep 
grief. Humbly they stood before the minister 
and his son, and there was silence for a moment 
or two in the gloomy study. From the window 
of the study the parish church-yard could be plain- 
ly seen, and Felix, looking through the window 
while the conversation between his father and 
the housekeeper was taking place, saw a coffin 
lying by the side of a newly made grave, and a 
little group of persons standing about it, in the 
sun’s light. ‘This group was composed of Grib- 
ble junior and his wife and Mrs. Podmore and 
her little Polly. Gribble junior’s heir was also 
there, under shade. ‘The youngster was asleep 
on the turf at the foot of a tall and weary tomb- 
stone, on which was an inscription to the effect 
that the soul that had once animated the clay 
beneath it had assuredly gone to the place where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest. The letters which recorded this de- 
sirable consummation of a life’s labor were near- 
ly worn away by time, and the woful tombstone, 
as it leaned toward the earth, exhibited in its 
attitude a yearning to fall upon its face, and to 
go also to the place where the weary are at rest. 
Over the head of Gribble junior’s heir a large 
umbrella was spread, to protect him from the 
sun. The umbrella served two purposes— it 
kept the child in shadé, and advertised the 
business. For glaring upon the Cambridge blue 
silk was an advertisement, in yellow paint, of 
Gribble junior'’s Royal Umbrella and Parasol 
Hospital; and the proprietor of that establish- 
ment, complacently surveying the announce- 
ment, did not seem to think that it was at all 
out of place in the old church-yard. Little Pol- 
ly, to whom every thing that she had never seen 
before possessed surpassing interest, was look- 
ing about her with that solemn wonder which is 
often seen on children’s faces. The grave-dig- 
ger, a young man who should have known bet- 
ter, stood with his foot resting upon his spade ; 
and the group was completed by two very old 
men who took an interest in funerals, and three 
dirty children with the usual dirty pinafores and 
the usual staring eyes. 

The occasion was made into quite a holiday 
by Mrs. Podmore and Mrs. Gribble junior. 
When Lily's mother died there was much sym- 
pathy expressed for her and her grandfather in 
the crowded house in Soho; and the women, 
notwithstanding they had ordinarily not a min- 
ute to spare from their own pressing duties, bus- 
ied themselves unostentatiously in assisting Lily 
and the old man through their trouble. ‘Thus, 
Mrs. Podmore took upon herself Lily’s house- 
hold work, and cleaned and tidied her rooms, 
and cooked the meals for them until after the 
funeral; and Mrs. Gribble junior, being a per- 
fect marvel with her needle, set to work at once 
making a black dress and bonnet for Lily. This 
quick practical sympathy is very common and 
very beautiful among the poor. Then Mrs. 
Podmore and Mrs. Gribble junior had settled 
that they ought to go to the funeral, which was 
to take place somewhere near Gravesend, in ac- 
cordance with the wish of the dying woman. 
They spoke of it to their respective husbands. 
Gribble junior said, ‘‘ We'll all go, and we'll 
take the young un. He's never been to a funer- 
al; it'll open up his ideas, as a body might say.” 
As if such an opportunity should, for the baby’s 
sake, on no account be allowed to slip. Mrs. 
Podmore told her husband when they were in 
bed.. He had come home, worn and tired out 
as usual, and while his wife expressed her views 
he held his little treasure—his darling Pollypod— 
close to his breast. He had a very perfect love 
for his child. bas Oe 

‘* All right—old woman,” he said, in his 
weary manner, when his wife had finished. 
“*Go. It will be—a holiday for you.” 

‘“* And Polly?” said Mrs. Podmore. 
shall I do with Polly ?” 

“‘ What shall you do—with Pollypod ?” he re- 
peated, drowsily, hugging the child. “Take 
her with you. It will be a treat—for her. My 
Pollypod! She'll smell—the country—and see 
—the sun.” He was falling off to sleep, when 
he pulled himself up stiddenly and said, ‘* And 
look here—old woman! Don’t bother about— 
my dinner. I'll make shift—somehow.” 

“Lord bless you, Jim!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Podmore; ‘‘I shall have a nice meat-pudden 
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for you. My Jim ain’t going without his din- 


So it was settled, and when Mrs. Podmore, 
the next morning; spoke of it to old Wheels, he 
was grateful for the attention, and said there 
would be plenty of room in the coach for them 
all. Mrs. Podmore’s great difficulty was a 
black dress to go in; she could not go in a col- 
ored dress, and could not afford to buy a new 
one. But on the day of the funeral she made 
her appearance in black, having borrowed her 

Jumes of a neighbor who was in mourning: 
Pollypod went in colors. : 

‘As they had nearly twenty miles to go, the 
coach was at the door early in the morning. 
All the neighbors round about came into the 
street to gaze at it and the mourners. They 
stood and talked in whispers. Their sympathy 
was chiefly reserved for Lily and the coffin. 
«¢Hush-sh-sh! There's the coffin. Hush-sh-sh!” 
as if their very whispers might disturb the dead. 
Then, when Lily came out, the women shook 
their heads and said, ‘‘ Poor dear! Poor dear! 
How pale she is! Ah, she didn’t look like that 
the other night at the White Rose.” Presently 
they expressed surprise because the children 
were going, but said, a moment afterward, 
“Ah, well, it will be a nice ride for them.” 

Gribble junior’s father, master of the chandler 
shop and foe to co-operation, having been as- 
sured by his son that his late lodger was not to 
be buried by co-operation, also patronized the 
starting of the funeral with his presence. He 
had a corrugated face, not unlike the outside of 
an old walnut shell, and it would have been dif- 
ficult to persuade him that there was hope of 
salvation for the deceased if the coffin had been 
a co-operative production. 

The party being a large one, a coach of an ex- 
tra size had been provided. 

Gribble junior rode outside the coach with 
the driver; the others, each mother with her 
child on her lap, and the coffin, were inside. 
He liked his position on the box, and thorough- 
ly enjoyed the ceremony. As he sat upon the 
box, he looked round with a sad gentle smile 
upon his neighbors. The day was fine, and the 
coach moved slowly through the narrow streets, 
as was befitting and proper. Common as the 
sight is, every body turns his head or pauses for 
a moment or two to look at a coach with a cof- 
fin in it. .Women come to the windows and 
gaze at it with a’ kind of quiet fascination; dirty 
children suspend their games and stand in ad- 
miration at the corners of the streets; idle shop- 
keepers come to their doors in their aprons; and 
mothers bring their babies to see the coach go by 
—truly suggestive of the cradle and the grave. 
Gribble junior relished this attention on the part 
of the public. He took it in some measure as a 
tribute to himself, and even derived satisfaction 
from the thought that many of the persons who 
stopped and gazed must believe him to be a near 
relative of the deceased. He was as little of a 
hypocrite as it is in the nature of human beings 
to be, but he deemed it necessary to his position 
to assume a mournful demeanor; and he did 
so accordingly, and sighed occasionally. When 
the coach got away from the narrow streets it 
moved faster. Gribble junior had brought a 
Cambridge blue silk umbrella with him, which, 
however, he did not open on the journey. He 
and his wife and Mrs. Podmore enjoyed the ride 
amazingly. ‘lo escape for a few hours from the 
narrow labyrinths of Seho was good; to get into 
a little open country, where grass and flowers 
were growing and blooming, was better; and to 
see bright color come to the children’s cheeks 
and bright sparkles to their eyes was best of all. 
It was, as Mr. Podmore said, a treat for them. 
The wives had brought sandwiches and bread- 
and-butter with them, and water in ginger-beer 
bottles. (Gribble junior, outside the coach, had 
two bottles filled with beer—fourpenny ale— 
which he and the driver drank and enjoyed.) 
The women offered part of their refreshments to 
the relatives of the dead woman, but not one of 
the mourners could eat. In the early part of 
the journey little Pollypod was inclined to show 
her enjoyment of the ride somewhat demonstra- 
tively, but Mrs. Podmore whispered to the child, 
“*Hush, Polly dear! Lily’s mother’s in there!” 
pointing to the coffin. Pollypod had blue eyes, 
very bright, though not very large; but the 
brightness went out of them and they grew 
larger as she learned this fact and looked at the 
coffin. A little while afterward, having watch- 
ed and waited and debated the point with her- 
self, without being able to come to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, Pollypod asked why Lily’s 
mother did not get out of the box. 

‘I would!” said Pollypod. ‘If I was shut 
up there, I'd cry, and you’d let me out; wouldn't 
you? Wicked box! Father couldn’t play with 
me if I was shut up in you!” And listened and 
wondered why the clay in the coffin did not cry 
to escape. 

Once during the ride Lily nursed Polly for 
comfort, and the child, with her lips to Lily’s 
ear, said, 

** Lily, I want to know !” 

It was one of Pollypod’s peculiarities that she 
was always wanting to know. 

“Well, Polly ?” 

“Was Lily’s mother naughty ?” 

“Oh no, Polly! Oh no!” 

“What is she shut up in the box for, then ?” 
asked Polly. 

i She is gone from us, Polly dear.” 

“Was you naughty, Lily ?” continued the in- 
quisitive little Pollypod ; ‘‘and is that the rea- 
son why she’s gone ?” 

“‘No, Polly dear.” 

“What ts the reason, then, Lily?” inquired 
the pertinacious little maid. “I want to know.” 

“God has taken her, Polly,” said Lily, in a 
tearful voice. 

‘“Where has God taken her to, Lily 2” 

“There!” pointing upward. , 





What did: the matter-of-fact little maid do, 
there and then, but go to the window and look 
into the bright sky for Lily’s mother. Mrs. 
Podmore kept her there, and whispered to her 
that poor Lily was not well and must not be 
teased. But the child, at intervals, turned her 
perplexed eyes to the coffin and then to the 
beautiful clouds, not at all satisfied in her mind, 
and with all her heart ‘‘ wanting to know.” 

At length the ride, weary to some and pleas- 
ant to some, was over, and they were in the 
church-vard and by the grave. ‘There a man, 
taking old’ Wheels aside, spoke a few words to 
him. An expression of amazement, almost of 
horror, came into the old man’s face. ~ 

‘It is impossible!” he exclaimed, in a tone 
of uncontrollable agitation. ‘* Here—beneath 
God’s sky— Surely you are mistaken!” 

The man replied that there was no mistake. 

‘Where is the minister?” inquired the old 
man. ‘‘Is that his house? I will go and see 
him. Come, children, come with me.” 

And leaving his friends by the grave, the old 
man, followed by* his grandchildren, walked 
swiftly to the house of the Reverend Mr. Eman- 
uel Creamwell. 

When the relatives of the dead woman enter- 
ed the gloomy study, Felix, seeing a tender girl 
among them, offered Lily a chair. She bowed 
without looking into his face, and although she 
did not sit down, she rested her hand upon the 
chair, as if she needed support. Ifthe thoughts 
which animated the minds of the five persons in 
that sombre study had been laid bare, the 
strangest of contrasts would have been seen. 
There sat the Reverend Mr. Creamwell; behind 
him was his son. They were at variance with 
one another, and each felt himself so much in 
the other’s way that if it had not been for the 
tie of kinship that bound them their opposing 
natures would have led to the plain expression 
of scorn and contempt on the one side, and of 
harsh and bitter condemnation on the other. ' 

There stood the delicate girl, whose nerves 
during the last few days had been strung to the 
highest point of which her nature was capable. 
A pure and tender lily indeed, as graceful as the 
flower from which she derived her name, and 
whose white bells, as they arch among the vivid 
leaves of green, tremble in the lightest breath 
from zephyr’s mouth. It was so with Lily at this 
time. <A harsh word would have caused her to 
quiver with pain. The effect which the sudden- 
ness of her mother’s death, and the terrifying 
dreams that followed, had produced upon her 
had not passed away. Like the lily she stood 
there, dependent upon surrounding things almost 
for very life itself; kind looks and sweet words 
gladdened her and helped to make her strong, 
as kind sunshine and sweet breezes gladden and 
make strong the flower. And like the flower, 
the light in which she stood seemed to come 
from inward brightness and purity. 

Her brother Alfred stood by her side. What 
was stirring in his mind? Well, it was the day 
on which the Northumberland Plate was run for 
at the Newcastle-upon-Tyne races. The race 
was over by this time. Had Christopher Sly 
won? He trembled to think that it might have 
been beaten—had come in second, perhaps; had 
lost ‘* by a head.” If it had, there was woe in 
store for him. If he were in London he would 
know; this uncertainty was torturing. Now he 
was in the depth of misery: Christopher Sly had 
lost, and he had to pay money and to make 
money good out of an empty purse. Now he 
was in the height of gladness: the horse could 
not lose—every one of the prophets had said so ; 
Christopher Sly had won, and every thing was 
right. It was like a reprieve from death. 

Lastly, the grandfather. What his thoughts 
were will be seen in words. A strange and un- 
expected trouble had been added to his grief, 
and his handsome, thoughtfnl face showed traces 
of perplexed anxiety. 

Felix, standing hehir’ his father, looked at 
the fair girl before hir and wondered what was 
to come. When he .ad offered Lily a chair, 
the Reverend Mr. lreamwell had killed the 
proffered courtesy with an irritable wave of his 
hand, which expressed, ‘* You will not presume 
to sit in my presence.” In every thing that 
Felix did he found cause for anger, and he be- 
lieved that his son was animated by a distinct 
wish to thwart and oppose him: this very prof- 
fered courtesy to one of these persons was an- 
other argument in his mind against Felix. Mar- 
ble in the hands of a sympathetic worker was 
more capable of tenderness and gentleness than 
was the face of the Reverend Mr. Creamwell as 
he sat in his arm-chair and waited for the in- 
truders to speak. 

**My name, Sir, is Verity,’ commenced the 
old man, in a humble and respectful voice. 

‘*So I understand,” said the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell, in a hard and cold voice. 

Lily shivered as the harshly spoken words fell 
upon her ears. 

‘““These are my grandchildren,” indicating 


Lily and Alfred. 


** A gentleman,” thought Felix, as he follow- 
ed the courteous action of the old man. 

The Reverend Mr. Creamwell received the in- 
timation with a scarcely perceptible nod, and a 
colder chill came upon Lily’s sensitive spirit as she 
raised her eyes to the dark face of the minister. 

‘ They are the children of my dead daughter,” 
continued the old man, ‘‘ who, before she died, 
expressed a wish to be buried in the place which 
had been familiar to her in her younger and 
happier days.” 

“* These details are scarcely necessary, I should 
say. What are you here for?” 

The old man’s agitation was so great that he 
was compelled to pause before he answered ; but 
strength seemed to come to him as he looked at 
the Reverend Mr. Creamwell’s stony face. 

‘*The mother of these children,” he said, ‘‘is 
waiting in the church-yard to be buried.” 





‘¢ You received my message, I have no doubt.” 

‘*Some words were spoken to me as coming 
from you.” 

‘* Were not they sufficient ?” 

**T could not believe, Sir, that the words 
which were delivered to me came from the lips 
of a minister of God.” 

A flash of something very like anger lighted 
up the small eyes of the Reverend Mr. Cream- 
well. ; 

‘* And so you come here to revile His minister?” 
he said. 

“I come here in all humility, Sir,” replied 
the old man. 

“Do you wish me to repeat the message ?” 

‘I wish to know, Sir, that I have been mis- 
taken. I can not believe that what I have been 
told is true.” 

‘*Tt is the evil of the ungodly that they can 
not answer straight. Do you wish me to repeat 
the message ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“It is very simple. My intimation was to 
the effect that I can not perform any service 
over the deceased woman.” 

‘“The prayers for the dead—” exclaimed the 
old man, almost imploringly. 

** Are not for her!” said the minister, finish- 
ing the sentence sternly. 

At these dreadful words Felix started forward 
to Lily’s side; the young girl was trembling, 
and he feared she was about to fall. Indeed, she 
would have fallen but for his helping hand. In- 
ward fire possessed the soul of the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell at the action of his son, and his wrath 
was expressed in his face. Felix saw it, but did 
not heed it; his lips were firmly set as he yield- 
ed Lily to her grandfather’s arms, who, as he 
bent over her, murmured, 

‘**T would have spared you the pain, my dar- 
ling! But I thought that your helplessness and 
your innocent face would have pleaded for us.” 

Then he turned to the minister. ‘* Why do 
you refuse to perform the last rites over the body 
of my daughter ?” 

‘*f am mistaken if you have not been in- 
formed. Her parents were members of the 
Wesleyan Methodist body, and the woman was 
not baptized in the Church of England. ‘There- 
fore I can not say prayers over her.” 

“*Is that God’s law ?” 

‘*Ttis mine,” replied the Reverend Mr. Cream- 
well, with incorfsiderate haste. If, when he 
heard the rejoinder, he could have caused the 
old man to fall into dust at his feet, he would 
have done so. 

** You say truly, Sir,” said the old man, in a 
tone of bitter calmness. ‘‘ It is not God’s law; 
it is yours,” 

The Reverend Mr. Creamwell shaded his face 
with his hand. He did not choose that the feel- 
ing there expressed should be seen. He knew, 
by his son’s sympathetic movement toward Lily, 
that Felix had gone over to the enemy, and a 
consciousness possessed him that Felix was not 
displeased at his discomfiture. Still it was his 
duty to assert himself, and he did so according- 
ly in severe measured terms, and in tones utterly 
devoid of feeling: 

‘*T have already told you that you came here 
to revile—to revile God through his minister. 
It is such as you who set men’s minds afire, and 
drive them into the pit.” 

But the old man interrupted him with, 

‘**Nay, Sir, do not let us argue; I, at least, 
have no time. A dead woman is waiting for 
me. I must go and seek a minister who will 
say prayers over the poor clay. Come, my chil- 
dren.” 

‘*To seek a minister!” echoed the Reverend 
Mr. Creamwell. ‘* What minister?” 

‘© A Methodist minister, as that is your will.” 

‘*Presumptuous!” exclaimed the Reverend 
Mr. Creamwell, in wrath so pions that a color 
came to his usually pale face. ‘* No Methodist 
minister can be allowed to pray in My church- 
yard”—with a protecting look and motion of his 
fingers toward the ground where the dead lay— 
a look which said, ‘‘ Fear not! My lips have 
blessed you; my prayers have sanctified you. 
Thou shalt not be defiled!” 

‘** How, then, is my daughter to be buried ?” 
asked the old man, with his hand to his heart. 

‘*'The woman must be buried iu silence!” re- 
plied the minister. 

As if in sympathy with the words, a dark cloud 
passed across the face of the sun, and the sun- 
beam, with its myriad wonders, vanished on the 
instant, while the truant flashes of light that 
were playing in the corners of the room darted 
gladly away to places where light was. 

The old man bowed his head, and the words 
came slowly from his trembling lips. 

“Cruel! Unjust! Wicked!” he said. ‘‘ Bit- 
terly, bitterly wicked! Do we not all worship 
the same God? What has this innocent clay 
done, that holy words may not fall upon the 
earth that covers her? What have we done, 
that the last consolation of prayer shall be de- 
nied to us?” ‘Then looking the minister steadi- 
ly in the face, he said, in a firm voice, ‘* Accord- 
ing to your deserts may you be judged! Ac- 
cording to your deserts may you, who set your 
law above God’s and call yourself His priest, be 
dealt with when your time comes!” 

Turning, he was about to go, when the voice 
of the Reverend Mr. Creamwell stopped him. 

‘* Now that you have done your reviling, you 
will attend to me fora few moments. You lived 
in this parish once ?” 

‘“‘Twenty years ago,” replied the old man. 
‘* All my life up to that time—I and my poor 
daughter. There will be some here who will re- 
member me.” 

‘<I remember you myself. You had a son?” 

“¢No; I had but one child, she who lies yon- 
der.” 

‘©Pshaw! it is the same—you had a son-in- 
law—” 





The old man looked up with apprehensive ea- 
gerness, and Alfred, who had hitherto been per- 
fectly passive—having, indeed, for most of the 
time been engrossed in torturing himself about 
Christopher Sly and the Northumberland Plate 
—made a sudden movement forward. The old 
man laid his hand upon his grandson’s arm, cau- 
tioning him to silence. 

“* The father of these young persons,” contin- 
ued the Reverend Mr. Creamwell. ‘* Where is 
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** Alfred,” exclaimed the old man, ‘‘ take Lily 
away. Jt is too close for her here. I will join 
you presently outside.” 

Indeed, Lily was almost fainting. The long, 
weary ride, the abstention from food for so many 
hours, and the sufferings she had experienced 
during the dialogue between her grandfather and 
the minister had been too much for her strength. 
Seeing her weak state, Felix stepped forward to 
assist Alfred, and presently they were in the 
porch. 

‘*Stay one moment, I pray,” exclaimed Felix, 
hurriedly ; ‘‘ only a moment.” 

He darted into the house and brought out a 
chair. 

‘*'There!” he said. ‘*‘ Let her sit here for a 
minute or two. It will do her good. We face 
the west, and the sun is the other side of us.” 

It is a fact that Felix, with quick instinet, had 
selected this place as being likely to revive the 
girl. They were out of the glare of the sun. 

‘*Now if vou will oblige me and not let her 
move,” he said, in the same hurried, eager tone, 
“*von will lay me under an obligation that I shall 
never be able to pay.” 

The words were scarcely out of his month be- 
fore he was up siairs, in his own room, tearing 
open his valise; he scattered the things wildly 
about, and came flying down again, with a fine 
white handkerchief and a bottle of Cologne-wa- 
ter in his hand. He poured the liquid upon the 
handkerchief, and, with a delicate consideration, 
handed it to Alfred. 

‘* Bathe her forehead with it,” he said; ‘‘ place 
it on her forehead—so. Now blow gently—gen- 
tly. Let me!” 

He blew upon the handkerchief, and the de- 
liciously cool breeze revived the fainting girl. 
She looked gratefully into his face, which turned 
crimson beneath her gaze. But his task was not 
yet completed, it seemed. He took from his 
pocket a flask, which he had also found in his 
valise. There was a little silver cup attached 
to the flask, and he poured a golden liquid 
into it. 

“Paste this,” he said; ‘it will do you good. 
Nay, put your lips to it; there’s no harm in it. 
Your brother will drink first to show you how 
reviving it is.” 

His voice was like a fountain; there was 
something so hearty and frank and good in it 
that it refreshed her. Alfred emptied the silver 
cup, and his eyes brightened. 

“*'Pake a little, Lily,” he said; ‘‘ it will do you 
good,” 

She drank a little, and felt stronger at once. 

**Where’s grandfather ?” she asked then. 

“He will be with you presently,” replied Fe- 
lix. ‘‘Iam going in to him. I will tell him to 
come to you. But before I go”—and here his 
voice faltered and became more earnest—‘‘T 
want you to say that you forgive me for any 
pain that yon may have felt in—in there,” point- 
ing in the direction of the room they had left. 

‘Forgive you!” said Lily, in surprise. ‘‘ Why, 
you have been kind to us! It was not you who 
said those dreadful words to grandfather. There 
is nothing to forgive in you.” 

‘There is much to forgive,” said Felix, im- 
petuously ; ‘* much, very much, if it be true that 
the sins of the father shall be visited on the 
children. I am in that state of remorse that I 
feel as if I have been the cause of your suffering 
and your pain.” 

‘*Nay, you must not think that,” she said, in 
a very gentle voice; ‘‘I am not well, and we 
have come a long, long way.” 

‘* Well, but humor my whim,” he persisted ; 
‘*it will please me. Say, ‘I forgive vou.’” 

“*T forgive you,” she said, with a sad sweet 
smile. 

“Thank you,” he said, gravely, and touched 
her hand ; and as he walked into the honse again, 
and intothe study where his father and old Wheels 
were, Lily’s sad smile lingered with him, and 
made him, it may be presumed, more unreason- 
ably remorseful. 

While this scene was being enacted outside 
the Reverend Mr. Creamwell's house, the con- 
versation between the minister and old Wheels 
was proceeding. When Lily was ont of the 
room the old man said, 

‘* Will you please detain me here as short a 
time as possible, Sir, as we have much to do 
and far to go?” 

‘*T will not detain you long,” said the Rever- 
end Mr. Creamwell, in the tone of a man who is 
about to smite his enemy on the hip: ‘‘ possibly 
you would not have remained had you not been 
curious to know what I have to say respecting 
your son-in-law.” 

‘* Possibly not, Sir ; vou may guess the reason 
why I wished the tender girl who was here just 
now not to be present while you spoke.” 

‘** Because I might say something unpleasant. 
Well, it is not a creditable story. Searching 
among the papers of a deceased man, having 
warranty to do so, his effects being the property 
of my son, I came upon this paper. It recites 
a singular story of an embezzlement which took 
place—let me see; ah, yes—which took place 
nearly eighteen years ago. You know the story, 
probably ?” 

‘¢ There are so many stories of embezzlement. 
Is my name mentioned ?” 

‘*Otherwise I should not have spoken of the 
matter to you. After reciting the manner of the 
embezzlement and the name of the criminal, it 
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speaks of intercession made by you on his behalf, 
and how, somewhat out of compassion and some- 
what out of policy, criminal proceedings were 
withheld. You undertook to repay the money, 
and after the payment of one large sum dates 
are set down on which smaller sums were paid 
on aceount from time to time.” 

‘*T have nothing to say,” the old man ob- 
served, as the minister paused. 

‘* Any thing to deny?” asked the minister. 

At this point Felix entered the room. 

‘‘Nothing to deny. ‘The story is true.” 

‘*And you,” exclaimed the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell, loftily, ‘‘ the father of a criminal who 
should be expiating his crime in prison, presume 
to lift your voice against me! ‘Truly, I should 
but be doing my duty to society if I were to make 
the matter public.” 

**Do I understand that the man from whom 
the money was embezzled is dead ?” 

‘* He is dead.” 

“There is a balance still due,” said old 
Wheels: ‘fone hundred pounds. Has he left 
the claim to any one?” 

‘* My son is heir. to the property,” said the 
Reverend Mr. Creamwell. 

“Your son!” There were traces.of disap- 
pointment in the old man’s voice as he looked 
at Felix. ‘‘Is this he?” 

‘**'This is he.” 

** You shall be repaid, Sir,” said the old man, 

humbly, to Felix, ‘‘ to the last farthing.” Fe- 
lix, who had stood before the old man with 
head inclined, turned away abruptly at these 
words, and looked out of window. ‘‘It is but 
just,” continued the old man, in firm and gentle 
tones, ‘‘that you and he should know that no 
one was to blame but the unfortunate man who 
committed the crime—for crime it was undoubt- 
edly, although the law judged it not. The chil- 
dren who were here a while ago were babes at 
the time, and it was to save all of us from shame 
and misery that I undertook to repay the money. 
I have been all my life paying it, as you may see 
by the statement in your hand. I did not know 
that such a document was in existence. I have 
a signed quittance for the money at home, and 
have had from the time I paid the first install- 
ment, which, as you see, was large enough to 
wipe off at once three-fourths of the debt. But 
the moral claim remained and remains. It is 
my pride to think that some part of my dear 
granddaughter’s earnings have gone toward the 
clearing of her father’s shame, of which, up to 
the present moment, she has never heard. De- 
pend upon it, Sir, the balance that remains shall 
be faithfully paid. Have you any thing farther 
to say to me?” 

‘* Nothing farther. You can go.” 

The old man lingered as though he were wish- 
ful to say a word to Felix ; but that young gentle- 
man, standing with his back to him, gave him no 





“THE WOMAN MUST BE BURIED IN SILENCE.” 





opportunity, and he left the study in silence. 
Then the Reverend Mr. Creamwell rose and 
paced the room, indulging in bitter meditations. 
It had been an unfortunate afternoon for him; 
every thing but this last small triumph had gone 
wrong with him; he had been crossed, almost 
defied, at every turn. First his son; then this 
presumptuous old man, whose words were still 
burning in his mind. And his son’s silence now 
irritated him. Every moment added to his ir- 
ritation. Felix, standing with his face to the 
window, looking out upon the church-yard, and 
upon the figures of the old man and his grand- 
children walking toward the grave, showed no 
disposition to move or to speak. In the eyes of 
his father this implied disrespect. He was not 
destitute of a certain decision of character, and 
in harsh tones he called upon Felix to speak. 

‘*Y have been considering, Sir,” said Felix. 
‘*T ask your pardon for keeping you waiting.” 

‘* Considering what ?” demanded the Rever- 
end Mr. Creamwell. 

‘‘The proposition you made to me before 
these persons intruded upon us. You offered 
me a shelter here until I determined upon a pro- 
fession.” 

‘*On the express understanding that you con- 
form to my rules.” 

‘*T do not forget, Sir. Those were your very 
words. Will you permit me?” He took from 
the table the document which had been referred 
to in the conversation that had lately taken place. 
‘¢ And this old man has been all his life paying a 
debt for which he was not liable! There is hope 
yet for human nature, Sir.” A queer smile 
came upon his lips as he uttered these words in 
a half-gentle, half-bantering tone. 

‘“‘ Speak plainly,” was the stern rejoinder of 
the Reverend Mr. Creamwell. 

‘*] will try to do so. My uncle left a request 
that all his papers should be burned, and I am 
my uncle’s heir. Why was this preserved ?” 

“You have heard : for your good. It is worth, 
money to you. The man admits the claim.” 

‘“‘Money!” exclaimed’ Felix, with a light 
laugh, in which there was bitterness, ‘‘ But the 
dead must be obeyed.” 

He went to the fire-place, struck a match, and 
applied the light to the paper. The Reverend 
Mr. Creamwell, with face white with anger,” 
watched the burning of the paper. Felix let the 
ashes fall into the fender, and tapped his fingers 
lightly together, with the air of one wiping away 
a soil. 

“So!” he said. ‘*I wash my hands of that.” 

‘*You know what you have done?” said the 
Reverend Mr. Creamwell, placing his hand upon 
the table to steady himself. : 

‘* Yes, Sir,” answered Felix, gravely ; ‘‘I shall 
never trouble you again.” 

Then he left the room quietly and sadly. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





PASSIFLORA. 


Sranprine in the lovely shade, 
Trancéd in the morning air, 
Lady fair and little maid, 
What hath stayed thy footsteps there? 


Something makes the lady linger, 
Following the childish finger 
Pointing where, from depths of dew, 
Peeping fragrant shadows through, 
Graceful in the golden hour, 

Lifts and leans a radiant flow’r. 


Mournful memories enfold her; 

Yet she whispers, with a smile, 
Lightly pressing the child’s shoulder, 
**Leave me,’ darling, for a while; 

Roll your hoop a little way ; 
I will watch you at your play.” 


Sweet and strange the haunting power 
Of that dream-recalling flower ; 

Every petal seems to’ be 

Moulded of ‘a memory.” 


There is hunger in her eyes: 
Looking on herself she sighs, . 
Stricken with the changeful shine 
Of. her gems and vestments fine— 
Fetters, though, of festal grace, 
Symbols of a bondage base. 


“Can it be?” the lady thinks; 

‘* Was I, then, so vilely bought 
By. the glitter of the links 

Of a chain no love had wrought— 
Self-expelled from. the sweet heav’n 

Of my lover’s loving thought ?” 


Gentlest zephyrs swayed the flower, 
Wandered in and out the bower, 
Whispered with ‘her dress, and then, 
Flitting through the bow’r again, 
Kissed the rosy child at play, 

Softly sighed, and swooned away. 


In the breathless air the leaves 
Seemed, in mute enchantment lying, 

Like the glistening wings of birds 
Charméd in the act of flying. 

Through the stillness to her side 

One sad shadow seemed to glide. 


Dainty hands, that hung apart, 
Now she clasps with sudden start, 
Thinking, with an aching heart, 
‘*T would give, had I the power, 
All, to know one perfect hour 
- In his arms who, with a kiss, 
Gave me once a flower like this!” 
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Then the shadow, grown so bri 
Fairer, finer than the light, me, 
In its radiance bending, pressed 
ete lady to its breast, 

Kis: her trembling lips and smiled. 
Pointing to the little chila— y 


Smiled, and vanished in the glow 

Of the morning.- Did she know? 
Who can tell? Yet something seemed 
To have blessed her as she dreamed 
Dreaming still, with. drooping head, — 
Thus within herself she said: 


‘For dear love betrayed and slain 
Nothing, nothing can atone! 

I have earned mine own regret, 
Won the bitter wage of pain: ‘ 
Groping loveless ways—alone, 
Life hath left one promise yet 
Leaving thee—my little one! 


‘*Love shall save my little child! 
Not the sunny heav'ns shall be 
More inviolate and free - 

Than thy gentle heart in thee,” 
Thinking thus the dreamer smiled, 
‘* Love ‘shall be as summer skies 
In the deep blue ‘of thine eyes ; 
Ever on thine open brow 

Shall thy heart reveal, as now 
Glorious and undefiled.” 


Slowly from the lovely bow’r, 
From the dream-recalling flow’r, 
Glides the lady. In her face, 
"Neath its olden haughty grace, 
Through its cloud of vain repining, 
Something new is softly shining. 


While the lady's looks are bent 
On her child with high intent, 
They who know her not, and. they 
Who have seen her day by day, © 
Greeting her with transient gaze, 
Glance again in vague amaze: 
Some a trivial wonder feeling, 
Faintly felt, and quickly flown; 
Others from her heart’s revealing 
Turn to visions in their own. 


Many through the summer day 
Come and go that sylvan way, 
Linger for a languid hour 

In the shadows of the bow’r. 

Did that flow’r, unheeded, bending 
Meekly in the fervid noon, 

In its dying fragrance lending 

To the blending sweets of June, 
Bloom in vain or die too soon? 





PASSIFLORA. 
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DESTRUCTION OF ANTIOCH. 


T an early hour of the morning of April 8 

the inhabitants of the ancient city of Antioch 

were roused from slumber by a rumbling noise, 
louder than thunder, which to their terror-stricken 
minds portended some awful catastrophe. Rush- 
ing into the streets, they found the ground rock- 
ing to and fro, the houses toppling over in all 
“directions, and the air filled with the shrieks of 
the maimed and dying. The panic-stricken cit- 
izens flocked in crowds toward the open country, 
hoping to make their escape ; but fifteen hundred 

~ perished in the flight, and were buried beneath 
the rains of the falling buildings. ‘To add to 
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THE CITY OF ANTIOCH, SHOWING 


the terror of the scene, the river Orontes rose and 
swept over the lower portions of the city, carry- 
ing away the two bridges that spanned it, and 
the greater portion of the walls of the town. 

+ Antioch the Beautiful, the Quees of the East, 
was once the most magnificent city of Syria, even 
outshining its wealthy rivals Aleppo and Da- 
mascus. It was built 300 B.c. by Seleucus Ni- 
cator, founder of the Syro-Macedonian em- 
pire, and named in honor of his father Anti- 
ochus. For six hundred years it was esteemed 
the most prosperous city in Wesfern Asia, the 
centre of arts and civilization. Its climate, tem- 
pered by the west wind, was the most delicious, 





though enervating, in the world. Its very origin 
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THE OLD WALLS AND CASTLE. 


was a romance. When its founder decided upon 
his great undertaking, the sanction of auguries 
was sought for the establishment of the new me- 
tropolis. Like Romulus on the Palatine, Seleu- 
cus is said to have watched the flight of birds 
from the summit of Mount Casius. An eagle, 
carrying in his talons a fragment of the flesh of 
the sacrifice, decided the site of Antioch. This 
legend is often represented on the coins of An- 
tioch by the figure of an eagle carrying the thigh 
of a victim; while the astrological propensities 
which characterized the Antiochans are signi- 
fied by the figure of a ram combined with a 
star, denoting the vernal sign of the zodiac, under 
which the city was founded. 


} 
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FOUNTAIN AT ANTIOCH. 





It was at Antioch that the followers of Christ 
first assumed the name of Christians; it was 
from there that St. Paul commenced his mis- 
sionary labors, and that St. Chrysostom, the 
‘* golden-mouthed,” was born. But misfortune 
already hovered over the doomed city. About 
145 B.c. a hundred thousand of the inhabitants 
perished in a war with the Jews. In 115 a.p. 
the city was visited by an earthquake which last- 
ed several days and nights, and destroyed a large 
portion of it. The Emperor Trajan narrowly 
escaped with his life by leaping from a window. 
Thirty years later it was nearly annihilated by 
fire, but was rebuilt by Antoninus Pius. In 331 
A.D., after having been thrice captured and plun- 
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dered, it was scourged by a terrible famine ; and 
in 881 by another still more severe, which was 
followed by the plague. In 458 it was almost 
entirely destroyed by an‘ earthquake; in 526 it 
suffered the same fate again; and twelve years 
later Chosroes, King of Persia, captured it, burn- 
ed it to the ground, and put all the inhabitants 
to the sword, In 587 it was again blotted out 
by an earthquake, in which thirty thousand lives 
were lost. It subsequently passed from the 
hands of the Crusaders into those of the Egyp- 
tians, and sank into a state of complete insig- 
nificance, Another earthquake, in 1822, swal- 
lowed up all that remained of the relics of the 
past. A miserable little Arab town of about 
seven thousand inhabitants rose on the ruins, 
and one-half of this has just been leveled to the 
- ground by the last in a long line of unparalleled 
calamities, that have crushed the destinies of 
what was once the greatest city of the East. 





POPPING THE QUESTION 
T RECOLLECT, in former days, 

I loved a maiden with blue eyes ; 
Her style was gentle, and her hand 

Exactly formed the proper size. 


Her voice in cadence had the sound 
An eddy makes in mossy nook, 

And when she spoke to me, I thought, 
With slightly extra interest shook. 


Thus dawning of sweet love began— 
Delightfal tremblings in my chest 

Foretold the bliss to come at noon, 
When all the truth had been confessed. 


One charming day when lJarks were high, 
And we were on the walk alone, 

I thought that Providence had marked 
The hour especially our own. 


I told her in few words my love; 
She answered with accepting tear ; 
And just before the sealing kiss, 
Sighed, ‘‘ What's your income, dear?” 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
An Opportunity for Benevolence.—Our Universities.— 
The Boat-Races. 


wo you like to join in a subscription for 

the enfranchisement of an innocent prisoner 
and in the cause of ‘‘right against might?” be- 
cause, if so, there is now an opportunity such as 
is not likely to occur again. The claimant to 
the Tichborne estates has issued from Newgate 
an address to the people of England, asking for 
funds to defend him upon his approaching trial 
for perjury, and I have no doubt he would have 
no objection to have them supplemented by a few 
American dollars. It is. just possible that you 
may decline to take advantage of this chance of 
showing your love of justice ; but, seriously, I do 
think if there is any truth in the statement that 
‘*a fellow-feeling makes us wondrons kind,” your 
Tammany and Erie rings ought to do something 
for this poor gentleman. He has attempted alone 
what they have striven for shoulder to shoulder, 
and is the hero of the most gigantic swindle in 
the Old World as they in the New. ‘‘Sir,” ob- 
served one of his believers yesterday (who has sub- 
scribed to his story, but not, so far as [ could 
gather, to his relief fund), ‘‘I believe that man 
* to be as much a martyr as any saint in the cal- 
endar.” 

‘**So do I,” was the cruel rejoinder—‘‘ in the 
Newgate Calendar.” 

This injured innocent, though his love of sport- 
ing is well known, was not even permitted to leave 
his cell to witness the boat-race between Oxford 
and Cambridge on Saturday, which, notwith- 
standing the snow and hail, attracted its tens 
of thousands, as usual. Curiously enough, the 
popularity of this event has so greatly increased 
of late years that I should not be surprised if it 
prolonged the existence of both universities in 
their present state. ‘The exclusiveness of their 
course of education, which is almost wholly con- 
fined to classics and mathematics, its inefficiency, 
and, above all, the immense expense attending 
it, has been long felt to be a national grievance, 
while the conservative character of the opinions 
promulgated therein has not tended to conciliate 
the public toward them. Five hundred pounds 
is the very least for which it is possible to obtain 
a university degree, its average price being more 
nearly double that sum; and when it is gained, 
unless a fellowship chance to be obtained with 
it, our graduates leave the apron strings of their 
alma mater wholly unprovided with the intellect- 
ual weapons by which the battle of life is to be 
fought. Yet, thanks to the sixteen young men 
of thew and sinew, and to their two coxswains 
of inconsiderable weight, who delight our metrop- 
olis yearly with the gratuitous spectacle of a 
boat-race, [ am compelled to own that the cleans- 
ing of the Augean stables on Cam and Isis seems 
farther off than ever. A certain gentleman in 
** Pickwick” observes of his friend, whose moral 
qualities are called in question, ‘‘ He can imitate 
six cats in a wheelbarrow—six distinct cats, I give 
you my word of honor; and how can one help 
admiring a fellow with traits like that?” And 
so itis inthis case. ‘* No matter what lads learn 
or don't learn,” says the public, ‘‘one can not 
help admiring a university system that produces 
eight distinct men in an outrigger, all rowing like 
one”—and, it must be confessed, a very good one. 

Two or three days before this event comes off 
the great current of life in the West End is per- 
ceptibly swelled by an alien stream. Old uni- 
versity men, country curates perhaps, glad to be 
reminded of their palmy days, and willing thus 
to expend one of their few holidays in the year, 
come from afar to see ‘‘the race ;” while all the 
young under-graduates who can muster a ten- 
pound note rush up to town with the same ob- 
ject, and perhaps some others, They throng 











the theatres, the music-halls, the casinos; and 
not being under the vow of abstinence that the 
competitors in the aquatic contest have to keep, 
astonish the natives by their capabilities of en- 
joyment, Even the circles of the City, of the 
marts and banks, are stirred for a few hours; 
and every one drives, or rides, or steams to the 
river-side. For a week before we sedulously re- 
new our acquaintance with Smith, who has a 
house at Hammersmith, or Jones, who has a 
villa at Mortlake, in hopes to be asked to the 
breakfast that they always give on such occa- 
sions, ‘The week afterward we have dropped 
them again, for their dwellings (which are also 
invariably damp) have no attraction for us ex- 
cept that they command a view of this exciting 
&pectacle—and their proprietors know it. ‘‘We 
shall see you, [ suppose, next year,” says Jones, 
with a look of comical remonstrance, as we leave 
his hospitable door. ; 
R. Kemse, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Yee, has been recently received 
from Yedo by one of the Japanese embas- 


sy to the effect that the barbarous custom which ~ 


has existed to an alarming extent of inflicting 

unishment upon all persons professing faith in 
Christianity has. been gradually growing into 
disfavor ever since the present Mikado ascended 
the throne. The news now comes to us that 
the Mikado and his able counselors have deter- 
mined to recognize the inalienable right of all 
persons to such a mode of worship as is consist- 
ent with the dictates of their own consciences. 
Only a short time ago reports were circulated 
that native Christians at Nan ki, Japan, had 
suffered cruel tortures for their religion, and 
that a high official at the Mikado’s court was 
the chief instigator. These reports have been 
wholly contradicted both by London journals and 
by prominent members of the Japanese embas- 
sy. Itis believed that the persecution of native 
Christians is a thing of the past on the part of 
the Japanese government; that while it is pos- 
sible, in the transition state of the empire, some 
ex-prince, not yet deprived of all power, may 
have enforced some old edicts against Christian- 
ity, the government itself would entirely dis- 
countenance any thing of the kind. Recent 
missionary letters from Yokohama speak of the 
obstacles to the propagation of the Christian 
faith in Japan as ‘* fast disappearing.” 





A writer in a Milwaukee paper asks, ‘‘ What 
have I gained in a son who, at twenty years of 
age, is an example of scholarship, but at twenty- 
one dies of consumption?” This is a question 
which all thoughtful parents may well consider. 
Extensive learning and a broken constitution 
will avail little. Training of the mind and body 
should keep pace with each other, 





Thump goes the Speaker's gavel, its sullen 
thud marking the hour of twelve, and calling to 
order the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington. The chaplain, with painful punctual- 
ity, commences his officially religious service. 
pings. one-quarter of the members are pres- 
ent. Of these some assume a standing position, 
or bow the head in acknowledgment of the re- 


ligious exercise; some sit, with no recognition” 


of it; occasionally one continues to read his 
newspaper or goes on with his writing; and 
very likely one may see a couple of members 
engaged in a whispered conversation. The 
prayer ended, the clerk reads, in a hard, un- 
yielding, but extraordinary voice, certain rec- 
ords. That voice, we suppose, would the soon- 
er wear out were it modulated at all to give the 
least expression. Bills are in order to-day, and 
the clerk has no sooner ended than “ Mr. Speak- 
er,” ‘“*Mr. Speaker,”’ comes from every part of 
the House, which by this time is somewhat full- 
er. That same Speaker must stand a chance of 
growing crazed by the continual hurling of that 
note in his ears. The member from so and so 
gets the floor, and then follows a little speech, 
or @ big ope, as the case may be. Does any 
body attend to what he is saying? Possibly: 
the Globe reporter certainly does; but as for the 
majority of the others, why, can they not read 
it all in the Globe the next morning? Watch 
for a moment from the gallery the general as- 
ect of the house. Members are walking rest- 
essly about, apparently better contented any 
where else than in their own seats. <A favorite 
and characteristic position is with both hands 
in the pockets; this is varied by one hand in 
pocket and one behind the back, or both behind 
the back or over the head. Some who retain a 
sitting posture poise their feet on opposite 
chairs or desks ; many tip back at an angle sup- 
posed to be comfortable in the extreme; while 
others still, converting their chairs into tem- 
porary rockers, jog themselves back and forth 
contentedly. Some sit sensibly in their seats 
listening to the one speaking, or are quietly 
reading or writing. The aspect below changes. 
A motion to adjourn has been made; the Speak- 
er calls for a vote by yeas and nays, then by 
count, and finally the long roll is read. But 
how long must be the adjournment? Another 
vote is taken, again the tedious roll is called, 
and so half an hour or even an hour is spent. 
Unsophisticated lookers-on think, ‘‘ What a 
waste of time!’ and mentally calculate: with 
one hundred and twenty-five members in the 
House, one hour wasted by all makes a big slice 
of time. But all this is with a purpose; fili- 
bustering is not an uncommon device of polit- 
ical men. 





ie | girls receive another warning from the 
fate of Marie Van Noort, of Paterson, New Jer- 
sey. One evening recently she surpassed all 
her companions in “jumping the rope’’ four 
hundred times in succession without stopping. 
She died the next day. 





An exchange gives the following method to 
discover spurious greenbacks, or national bank 
notes: Divide the last two figures of the num- 
ber of the bill by four, and if one remain the let- 
ter on the genuine will be A; if two remain it 
will be B; if three, C; and should there be no 
remainder, the letter will be D. For example, a 
note is registered 2461; divide sixty-one by four, 
and you will have one remaining. According to 
the rule the letter on the note will be A. In 





ease the rule fails, be certain that the bill is 
counterteit. 





A new historical relic is to be added to the 
treasures of Notre Dame, Paris, in the shape of 
the cassock worn by Monseigneur Darboy on 
the day of his death. Visitors to the church 
may then see the cassocks of the three arch- 
bishops of Paris who died by assassination: of 
Monseigneur Affré, killed on the barricade of St. 
Antoine; of Monseigneur Sibour, killed in the 
Church of St. Etienne du Mont; and of Monsei- 
gneur Darboy, killed by the Communists in the 
prison of La Roquette. 





On court occasions the Queen of England is 
ne dressed with simplicity. Her favorite 
dress is black silk, with a train trimmed with 
crape and jet, and the usual long-white tulle 
veil surmounted by a coronet of jet. In addi- 


_tion to this she usually wears some jet orna- 


ments, the ribbon and star of the order of the 
Garter, the orders of Victoria and Albert and 
Louise of Prussia, and many German famil 
orders. The Seo generally wear blac’ 
and silver, with pearl ornaments. . But the at- 
tendant crowd of dukes, duchesses, viscounts, 
countesses, distinguished foreigners, consuls, 
embassadors, and honorable and honored peo- 
ple are radiant in magnificent garments and 
costly jewelry. 





The Prudential Assurance Company, of Lon- 
don, has created a department of service for 
which only the daughters and widows of profes- 
sional men, merchants, and gentlemen engaged 
in public offices are eligible. This restriction 
is made with a view of securing ladies of the 
best education who are compelled to seek em- 
ployment. In London women are quite gen- 
erally employed as clerks in bape ie hh and post 
offices, and usually give entire satisfaction. 





An ee tells a pretty bit of a story, which 
contains such a good lesson for children of small 
and ree tales that we give it, somewhat 
abridged: One day a fine Newfoundland dog 
and a mastiff had a sharp discussion over a 
bone, and warred away as ec ad as two boys. 
They were fighting on a bridge; and the first 
thing they knew, over they went into the wa- 
ter. The banks were so high that they were 
forced to swim some distance before they came 
to a landing-place. It was very easy for the 
Newfoundlander; he was as much at home in 
the water as a seal. But not so poor Bruce; he 
struggled and tried his best to swim, but made 
little headway. The Newfoundland dog quickly 
reached the land, and then turned to look at his 
old enemy. He saw plainly that his strength 
was fast failing, and that he was likely to 
drown. So what should that noble fellow do 
but plunge in, seize him gently by the collar, 
and, keeping his nose above water, tow him 
safely into port! It was funny to see these 
dogs look at each other as they shook their 
wet coats. Their glance said as plainly as 
words, ‘“‘ We'll never quarrel any more.” 





An Orange County farmer went out one morn- 
ing to dig ina muckswamp. Most unexpected- 
ly he turned up the bones of a mastodon, for 
which relics, it is said, he has refused fifteen 
hundred dollars. It is to be hoped, however, 
that all the Orange County farmers will not neg- 
lect their butter and cheese and milk to look for 
mastodons. It would not pay as a steady busi- 
ness. 





Japan now possesses a large fleet of war and 
transport steamers. The government has con- 
structed a stone dry-dock which will admit 
steamers of the largest size; also it has foun- 
dries and machine-shops containing the best 
machinery obteinable in France. A railroad is 
being constructed between Yedo and Kiogo, a 
distance of about 400 miles. Sixteen hundred 
pupils are studying foreign languages in the 
government schools at Yedo, three-fourths of 
whom are under American teachers. An Amer- 
ican fills the highest office that a foreigner can 
hold under the Japanese government—that is, 
imperial councilor—whose duty is to frame codes 
of general laws for the empire. Four Americans 
compose a scientific commission to introduce 
new methods of.agriculture, mechanics, mining, 
roads, etc.; while another American has been 
appointed to revise and organize a system of in- 
ternal revenue somewhat similar to our own. 
About one thousand Japanese have been sent 
abroad during the last four years to study the 
laws and languages and customs of Christian 
countries. The embassy now. visiting the Unit- 
ed States for international purposes will be keen 
observers of our republican institutions. 





Many of the streets and avenues of Washing- 
ton are from 130 to 160 feet wide, and nore are 
less than 90 feet. This peculiarity in the laying 
out of the capital gives a free and airy aspect to 
the whole city; but it can easily be seen what a 
burden it must be to construct properly, and to 
keep in good repair and in a cleanly condition, 
such wide streets. A few huge thoroughfares 
like these would be excellent, but so large a 
number is needless. They are inconvenient to 
cross, and, from the difficulty of shading them, 
intolerably hot in summer. In laying out Wash- 
ington, streets seem to have been the main idea 
in view, and building lots a matter of secondary 
importance. 





As earthquakes are becoming of so frequent 
occurrence—in our own country to a slight ex- 
tent, and more seriously in other countries—it 
is comforting to recollect that Sir John Herschel 
and other scientific men were believers in the 
great usefulness of these convulsions of nature. 

fhe theory is that were it not for the changes 
in the earth’s crust which are constantly bein 
effected by the action of subterranean forces, o 
which the re is the most active mani- 
festation, the action of the sea beating upon the 
land, together with the denuding power of rain, 
would inevitably cover the entire earth with one 
vast ocean. 





The terrible carthquake in California, whic 
wrought such destruction of life and property 
in the town of Lone Pine, was sensibly felt in 
San Francisco, Sacramento city, and other 

laces. The Sacramento Union relates the ef- 
ects produced at a ball which was in progress 
when the earthquake arrived: ‘Suddenly, while 
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dancing, the ladies looked in an astonished man- 
ner at the gentlemen, and the gentlemen at the 
ladies, each speareotly having a suspicion that 
the other h een indulging too frequently in 
exhilarating beverages. Then followed a more 
severe shock, and the word ‘earthquake!’ ed 
from mouth to mouth. The dance su denly 
stopped; many of the ladies fainted, while oth- 
ers clung to one ancther in terror. One youn 

lady, who had started to descend the stairs lead. 
ing from the gallery to the main hall, was pre- 
cipitated from top to bottom, but escaped unin- 
jured. A score or two started to rush out of 
the front entrance, but were checked by officers,” 








It is consoling to be assured by certain parti 
who have investigated the matter that a poodly 
proportion of the milk sold in our city is free 

om injurions adulterations and untainted by 
disease. It is not so pleasing, however, to be 
informed that daily frauds are. perpetrated by 
the systematic dilution of the milk with water. 
It is said that the average percentage of pure 
milk in the adulterated article with which this 
city and vicinage is supplied is a little less than 
three parts in four; that is, to three quarts of 
—— @ little over one quart of water is 
a : 





LITTLE POLLY PILKERTON. 
CHAPTER I. 


LD Pilkerton—old by virtue of his being 
Polly’s father—kept # saddler’s shop in 
Long Acre. He was the third generation which 
had dealt in pig-skin, and had been duly ap- 
prenticed to his father, who, in his turn, had 
served his own father, and had been dutifully 
instructed in the art and mystery of making sad- 
dies. The Pilkerton saddle had a good name, 
and the artists who built them knew their own 
work. The shop was excellently kept—a pleas- 
ant large room, smelling of new leather, glitter- 
ing with new bits, curbs, and snaffles, and orna- 
mented with a finely carved head of a horse upon 
which the Pilkerton headstall, worked curiously 
and with a multiplicity of stitches, was exhibited 
to perfection. Herein old Pilkerton received 
his customers, gentlemen of large estates, mas- 
ters of hounds, young heirs who took an interest 
in hunting and in horses, and fair ladies who 
would step from their carriages to see their side- 
saddles built. 

Pilkerton was a handsome dark man on the 
right side of forty-five, bald-headed, well-shaven, 
and with a neat black whisker. His manner 
was that of a sound, honest English tradesman. 
Quickly deferential in taking orders, firm and 
manly in pointing out what could and should be 
done, and of that kind which generally won its 
own way. ‘‘ Leave that to me, Sir,” he would 
say. ‘* I have worked in leather more than five- 
and-twenty years, and I know what can be done 
with it.” 

The saddler was a widower; his only daugh- 
ter, Polly, rising twenty, had been well educated 
at the Misses Blumberry’s Establishment, near 
Bedford Square, was an adept at music, and had 
carried off two or three prizes in French. On 
the whole she was superior in accomplishments 
to the general run of tradesmen’s daughters, and 
was soberly religious, being a Wesleyan and a 
Sunday-school teacher. 

As a rule, tradesmen who mind their shop 
find that their shop minds them, and have at 
their banker’s plenty of money to fall back upon 
in the rainy day. But there are exceptions. 
Pilkerton was one. He was just as the story 
opens subject to a run of ill luck. His banker 
had ‘‘ broken,” and, in breaking, broke some 
hundreds of smaller men into little pieces. ‘The 
old saddler, however, weathered the storm. The 
shop did not look less bright and workman-like, 
but it had less stock in it: Pilkerton was in debt 
to his leather-sellér, had to send in his own bills 
at an earlier date, and, instead of a clerk, Polly, 
who never saw her father’s customers before, 
came into and ornamented the little glass case 
which served for a counting-house, and kept his 
books. 

When sorrows come they come not single 
spies. Pilkerton, the saddler, tried to hold his 
own, and seeing a contract from a great house 
for saddlery, sent in—and blessed his luck when 
he got it! 

The great Earl of Sangpur, a military noble- 
man who devoted himself to his regiment—the 
Red-legs, a dashing light cavalry corps—deter- 
mined to astonish the world. He had invented 
a new demi-peak saddle, and, as the government 


_looked coldly on it, had obtained from his Roy- 


al Highness the Commander-in-Chief the great 
favor of presenting the whole regiment with new 
saddles. H.R.H. looked upon this craze with 
a kindly pity, but the earl had proved himself a 
household soldier to the back-bone, and had 
once added £20 per man to the regulation price 
of the horses of the regiment. Sangpur was 
beloved by the men, but hated by his officers, 
whom he put to all manner of expense. ‘‘ What 
does a fellah,” he once said, ‘‘do in my regi- 
ment with less than three thonsand a year?” 
and the question was unanswerable. 

Messrs. Moses, Macbeth, & Company, the 
well-known army clothiers of St. James’s Street, 
took the contract. English society will not al- 
low the real workers to do such large jobs with- 
out a middle-man. Moses, Macbeth, & Com- 
pany thereon sent round to various saddlers, and 
Pilkerton—whose name stood very high—was 
selected to carry out the order of ‘‘seven hun- 
dred and fifty saddles, as per sample.” : 

“‘We've got the best man in the ‘orld, mi 
lud,” said little Moses (a red-headed Israelite 
with 2 Roman nose and a heavy mustache, 
dressed in the most perfect civil-military cos- 
tume). He had originally been a tailor at 
Chatham, but had prospered—in spite of two 
bankruptcies—which ill-natured persons said 
made his fortune. 

**Who is he?” 
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« Pilkerton, of Long Acre.” 

‘He'll do,” said the earl, who knew the sad- 
dler’s fame in the hunting-field. Why, then, 
did he not give the order to Pilkerton? This is 
one of the mysteries of trade. 

‘We've got to find him the money,” said Mr. 
Moses, with a jeer. ‘These good workmen are 


rT. 
od 4 ou can draw, Mr. Moses, when part of the 
order is executed,” said the nobleman, kindly. 
Moses, Macbeth, & Co. did draw; poor Pil- 
kerton did not. . Like -an old-fashioned trades- 
man, he liked to have his money in a lump, and 
‘had a pious horror of prepayment. His spirits 
rose with his luck, and he worked bravely at his 
tract. e 
the Wesleyan minister under whom little 
Polly Pilkerton sat was the Reverend Samuel 
Stoker, @ pious man, who did not disdain to 
sport an American degree of D.D. Dr. Stoker 
had prospered, lived in Bedford Square, had a 
son who was in a good position in the Metro- 
politan and Provincial Bank, and a daughter 
‘who, when poor Pilkerton lost his money, tried 
to help Polly by taking music lessons from her. 
Miss Stoker was very stupid but very good-na- 
tured, and Polly was delighted. was young 
Samuel Stoker, who delighted in his second 
name of Keach— Keach Stoker, Esq. —he was 
named after a celebrated divine who had ex- 
Jed the propheci 
each Stoker was fond of music, went every 
Saturday to the Crystal Palace Concerts, and 
returned so late that he was never seen at his fa- 
ther’s chapel. Itis a way with clergymen’s sons, 
as well as with those of pious Non-conformists. 
Sally Stoker, named Sarah after the wife of the 
patriarch, and born in days before D.D. orna- 
mented her father’s name, mourned over this, 
and the preacher himself improved the occasion 
in his celebrated ** Lectures to Young Men,” 
on what Keach called profanely the ‘‘ Double 
Event;” that is, on ‘‘ Making a Bank in, both 
Worlds.” But Keach dressed fashionably, rose 
in his bank, shook his head when any one talked 
about marrying, said he was a beggar on five 
hundred a year; and so he was a beggar in 
slate-colored kid gloves, splendidly cut trowsers, 
aglossy hat, and unexceptionable boots. 

This did not—this miserable state of poverty, 
I mean—hinder him from making covert love to 
Polly. When Polly gave her evening lessons, 
Keach, who was more than suspected of having 
been seen at theatres and promenade concerts, 
managed to stay at home, to the great delight 
of Sally and the D.D. He even joined in fami- 
ly prayer, carefully kneeling down on a scented 

sket-handkerchief. He was a universal favor- 
ite this young fellow, so sober, so staid, yet so 
awake to all the doings of the world. His fa- 
ther, in spite of his absence from chapel, and his 
presence in a new very high church where he 
could leave before the sermon, looked upon him 
with high favor. 

Keach on his part coached his father up on the 
state of the funds, and had he advised Pilkerton 
would have saved him from his losses. When 
the D.D.’s congregation, upon the conclusion of 
a ministry of twenty years, presented him with a 
silver tea-pot and six hundred sovereigns, Keach 
took his father aside, made him spend all the 
six hundred in ‘‘ Egyptians,” and in two months 
after sell out at a premium which made six into 
eight. ‘Then he split the eight into two parts, 
and divided them equally between ‘‘ Russians” 
and ‘Turks :” both went up, the first more rap- 
idly; and when Dr. Stoker thought fit to retire, 
Keach congratulated the pater, as he called him, 
upon having a neat little ‘* thou,” a pet abbrevi- 
ation with City men for a thousand. 

“You were quite right to sell just before div- 
idends, pater. ‘Egyptians’ don’t stand quite so 
well ex div.” 

“*T don’t touch the interest,” said old Stoker. 
“Tt smacks of usury.” 

“Quite right, Sir,” said Keach, paring his 
nails. ‘‘T will tell you always when to sell out 
—and when to buy in.” ‘‘ Why not?” he whis- 
gs to himself; ‘‘it will come to me some 

ay. 
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So Keach Stoker, Esq., rising at his bank, and 
beloved at home, prospered with every body ex- 
cept Polly Pilkerton. 

‘The reason was not far to seek. 

Almost every evening, except on those of the 
music lessons, young Benjamin Mansell, who 
also sat under the great Stoker, and made his 
boots, came round ostensibly to talk about the 
leather market and the price of skins, but in 
teality to look at Polly Pilkerton. Old Mansell 
and old Pilkerton were boyhood’s friends, but 
the saddler, consorting with a higher class of 
customer, had learned to look down on the boot- 
maker. 

In his ‘‘line” Mansell was as good a work- 
man as Pilkerton; so there could be no reason 
for this show of pride. But when has pride a 
reason? Old Mansell, a thoughtful man, like 
his son, and boot-makers in general, smoked his 
Pipe, thought that his friend ‘‘showed a stiff 
upper lip,” and said nothing. Young Mansell, 
on the contrary, felt the slight and would have 
resented it; but he was over head and ears in 
love with Polly. Love makes a man swallow a 
good deal. Ben thought that he was not fine 
enough, and therefore improved himself both 
mentally and as far as bodily adornment went. 
He was a fine manly young fellow, thoughtful 
and observant, and determined to win his way. 
He did not take a bad way to do it: Polly ob- 
served his improvement, put ‘his motives, with 
the unerring perception of women when they are 
themselves concerned, down to the right cause, 
and rye him all the better for it. 

“‘Tcan’t think why you encourage that youn 
shoe-maker, Polly fad d - site 

“He is a boot-maker, father—and we are but 
saddiers.” 


“Boot-makers and shoe-makers are aii the 





same—-‘snobs!’” said old Pilkerton, bitterly. 
The loss of his money had made him very cynic- 
al, and his darling wish was to marry his daugh- 
ter to a man who was not only rich, but above his 
own station in life. 

‘*Snob or not,” said Polly, coloring at the 
insult, ‘‘ he is more polite to you than Mr. Keach 
Stoker.” 

Both were thinking of the same person at the 
time. 

‘*Ah! that is a man!” said Pilkerton, with 
gusto. ‘‘ He’s sure to rise in the world.” 

**T hope he will,” said Polly, tossing her head. 
That same evening she consoled young Ben by 
going out a walk with him round Russell Square 
and down by whatold Pilkerton called the Fond- 
ling. She had a will of her own, this Polly. 

‘*°Tain’t quite a proper place for a young lady 
to walk, it’s so lonely,” said her father. 

‘*Law!—and you and mother used to go 
a-courting round there when London wasn't half 
so full,” said Polly, with a laugh, holding up her 
face for her father tokiss, ‘‘I can take care of 
myself; and Ben and I have walked and talked 
together since we were ten. He’s so clever and 
so fond of poetry, and tells me such pretty 
things.” 

This was true. Ben was an enthusiast; never 
talked of himself but when he had read some 
noble book or poem ; and he was always reading, 
and spouted it out to Polly—sometimes the peo- 
ple thought the young ccuple quarreling. ‘Ihey 
had not come to that yet; they had not even 
made love. 

But if Ben had puzzled his long head for a 
‘week—and he was no fool—he could not have 
hit upon a better way to catch Polly. Whenhe 
recited in his grave tones and manly voice, and 
his good reading—taught him more by his own 
heart than by the Penny Elocutionist he took in, 
and the quarter he spent at a Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute elocution class—Polly insensibly connected 
herself with the heroine, and Ben, as the nearest 
male creature at hand, with the hero, and her 
pretty eyes, turned on his, often glimmered with 
dewy tears under the gas lamps. Ah! those 
happy autumn walks; happy Russell Square; 
happy ‘‘ Fondling”—then soappropriately named. 
‘“*] say, Ben,” said Polly, taking hold of his arm 
so closely that it made him shiver delightfully, 
“tell me more about the ‘ Patrician’s Daughter’ 
—when Mildred won’t have him, and she’s in 
love with him all the time, you know. How 
stupid women are! are they not, Ben?” 

**No, Polly; how can I think so when you 
can take all the points so well? They are not 
stupid. They think with their hearts.’ 

“*'That’s why they break them so often, putting 
‘em to an improper purpose. . But, Ben, if a 
Miss Mildred—wasn’t it Mildred ?—rejected you 
on your being a—a—not a patrician, you know 
—what should you do, Ben?” 

**T should break mine, Polly, if I loved her as 
I can love.” 

** How’s that?” said Polly, with a feigned 
funny little laugh. 

‘* With all my mind, with all my heart, and 
with all my soul”—here he gave Polly’s arm, quite 
mechanically on his part, a tremendous squeeze, 
and the same delicious shiver ran through her 
frame—‘‘ and my neighbor as myself,” said Ben ; 
‘that’s in the Church Catechism which Dr. 
Stoker preaches against, Polly.” 

“Is it?” said Polly. The tone of her voice 
was strangely altered. ‘‘ Gracious! there’s ten 
o'clock, Ben. How late it is! What will poor 
father say ?” 

Somehow Polly felt rather guilty that night. 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue old saddler worked away at his contract 
early and late, and took so much trouble that 
each saddle was indeed furnished ‘‘ as per sam- 
ple.” Seven hundred and fifty saddles took a 
good deal of work and leather; and work and 
leather have to be paid for. 

Pilkerton was too proud to unburden himself 
to Moses, Macbeth, & Co., and it would have 
been of little use had he done so. He followed a 
well-known custom, and made use of a little 
paper instrument ; he, in the slang of Mr. Keach 
Stoker, ‘‘flew a kite,” drawing upon his old 
friend Mansell, who was a ‘‘ warm” man, so far 
as a few hundreds can make one warm, for 
‘* value received.” Mr. Mansell carried out the 
fiction like a man and a brother tradesman ; some 
‘* gentlemen” in the City discounted the bill, and 
Pilkerton was furnished with cash. Still, al- 
though the boot-maker had obliged his early 
friend with the use of his name, Pilkerton did 
not think it any more proper that the boot-maker’s 
son should marry his daughter. 

There was, therefore, some little coolness when 
Polly came home, but the saddle contract was so 
nearly done, the money was so sure to be paid, 
and the saddler was too full of hope to be very 
full of anger. 

So father and daughter found the time go very 
pleasantly, Polly thinking of the ‘‘ Patrician’s 
Daughter,” and admiring her Ben when he re- 
cited ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” while the father 
stuck closely to work with his men, paying them 
liberally, too, until the whole seven hundred and 
fifty demi-peak saddles were delivered to Mr. 
Moses, who looked somewhat coldly at them be- 
fore Mr. Pilkerton, but was loud in his praises 
of the work to Lord Sangpur. 

Had the saddler heard the words uttered by 
the Jew to the nobleman, he would have been full 
of praise if not of pudding. However, the work 
merited all that was said by Moses, Macbeth, & 
Co. ; better saddles were never delivered; and 
my lord drew a check for the balance due on the 
spot. 

Messrs. Moses, Macbeth, & Co. did not go 
and do likewise. They well knew the value of 
money, and sent poor Pilkerton wearily back 
with hardly a sovereign in his pocket, He had 





exhausted all his own money and the bill as 
well, and sat down, miserably enough, to wait. 
His contract had taken up his whole time; he 
had even offended some of his best customers ; 
and he sat in his almost empty shop, lately so 
full of bustle, with his strong muscular hands 
spread idly before him. 

“You're dull, father, to-day,” said Polly, ap- 
parently as gay as a lark. 

‘*Tdle men generally are dull.” 

**Law! you're not idle; why, you are always 
at work. All work and no play, you know. 
Why don’t you go and smoke a pipe with old 
Mr. Mansell ?” 

**T shall be thinking of that bill—comes due 
next week !” sighed Pilkerton. 

‘*Never mind; I’ve got all our accounts out, 
and if they would only pay up—” 

** Ah! but my customers are all out of town, 
and that man, Moses—I never saw a Macbeth 
about him.” 

‘*Whatafunny name! That's the same name 
that Ben talks about so beautifully,” said Polly 
to herself. ‘‘They must pay, father,” she said, 
aloud. ‘‘It was a ready-money job, and at a 
ready-money price.” 

** Ah!” sighed Pilkerton, ‘‘I do wish they 
would think so. You see, gentlemen of their 
persuasion have not got to do as they would be 
done by.” 

““No; Ben says they ‘do, or else they would 
be done,’” whispered Polly. ‘‘I don't much 
like them. But there are good among them. 
Hallo! here’s the postman, father—with a 
check.” 

Pilkerton hurried forward, and trembled as he 
took a lawyer’s letter. He stammered, hardly 
knowing what he said, ‘“‘I can’t have made a 
mistake with that fresh bill of mine; it hasn’t 
come due; and this isn’t a writ, is it, Polly?” 
Poor old fellow! he was too innocent of those 
useful bits of paper. 

‘** Heavens, father! what is it?” 

He had torn open the letter, and one glance at 
it was enough for him. Messrs. Moses, Mac- 
beth, & Co. could not pay him the money, but 
they did the next best thing they could—they 
put his debt in a schedule. 

“*Oh, Polly, Polly!” said the poor man, big 
drops gathering on his bald head—‘‘ bankrupt!” 

** You, father!” 

‘Worse. The something Jews—I shall be 
sold up, stock, lock, and barrel, frame and flap, 
headstall and crupper!” Then he sank on his 
stool, and taking up his leather-cutting knife, 
threw it on the floor with such force that it shiv- 
ered like glass, the blade flying out of the door 
and nearly cutting a dog’s tail off. Then the 
good man—and he was good—swore a great 
oath that he would never work more. 

‘* Be a man, father,” said Polly, trembling at 
his great rage, and yet somehow admiring him. 

‘*Be a man!” said he; ‘‘yes, and work for 
these desperate cheats—these fellows who take 
contracts, screw you down to the last penny, and 
then, aided by the law, cheat you out of that; 
these men who live in great houses upon the fat 
of the land and the lives of the poor. Be a man! 
—beaslave. By Heavens! the fellows who slouch 
about and won't work are right, after all. How 
many an honest tradesman and his family have 
been brought to misery and starvation by such 
as these! Many a tender gal and many an hon- 
est, hard-working mother— Polly, thank God, 
my wife’s gone!” ; 

“*Oh, father, father! I never heard you say so 
before. What wicked men they are! May God 
forgive them! But, father, are you sure this isn’t 
their misfortune ?” 

‘** Sure,” said the father: ‘‘ when it’s the third 
time! My mates warned me to look sharp. 
Old Mansell did, and he knows a thing or two.” 

‘Will you get any thing, father?” 

‘* What! when the lawyers have done their 
worst and had their pickings? No; do you sup- 
pose, Polly, as those gentlemen work for their 
own families or for their creditors? Why, they 
are as glad when there’s a bankruptcy as an un- 
dertaker is when there’s a funeral coming off.” 

‘* How bad the world must be, father !” 

**Well, it is not a good one—just now. About 
half a crown in the pound is all that will come 
to me.” 

‘* Just the eighth part!” 

** Little better than the tithe of mint and 
cummin,” said the saddler, bitterly. 

*¢ And will that aid you? When does the bill 
come due?” 

‘*In a week; the bankruptcy may be settled 
in six months.” 

‘Why don’t you go through the court too, 
father?” said Polly, with a sudden inspiration. 

** What, [?’’ said the old man, a gleam of hu- 
mor sparkling in his eye—‘‘ what, J, Polly? No; 
I'd rather go and rot in prison, and be a journey- 
man again and make saddles. My right hand 
hasn’t forgot its cunning: let the worst come to 
the worst, I’ll earn a crust for my gal.” 

“‘Oh, father, dear old father!” cried Polly, 
‘*come into the back shop and let me kiss you. 
You're all a man, father, and you always were.” 

These good people, although so shaken to their 
bases that they were quite subdued and spoke al- 
most in a whisper, were not without a secret sus- 
tenance of‘hope. Polly counted up all the silver 
spoons, ran in and out her little glass case, and 
added up the bills again, to try and make them 
a pound or so more in case she had made a mis- 
take against themselves; sought Mr. Keach Sto- 
ker, and asked him what was to be done when a 
bill became due; upon which he said, ‘“‘ Meet it 
like a British tradesman.” 

‘* But what if you can’t, Mr. Keach ?” 

‘* Well, then, you may, perhaps”—he was go- 
ing to explain about renewal, but Mr. Keach had 


a small opinion of a woman's knowledge of bnsi- | 


ness, and was silent for a time—then he said, 
‘“*The bill's dishonored, for, of course, one’s 
friends have been applied to,” 








Polly blushed, and remained silent; she had 
it upon her lips to ask some help of Keach, but 
her heart failed her. As for the banker's clerk, 
he knew all about the failure of M., M., & Co., 
and knew very well that his father’s old friend 
and disciple was put in great straits thereby. 
He loved Polly after his fashion, was jealous of 
young Mansell, but, having his own little game 
to play, would not hold forth his finger. 

He, however, took care to warn the divine 
against lending money. 

‘**You are too generous, father,” returned the 
son, with a slightly perceptible sneer wholly lost 
on the preacher. ‘‘ It is not to be expected that 
a man who subscribed a guinea to your testimo- 
nial should borrow a hundred. You may have 
such an application.” 

“* By my word,” said Dr. Stoker, a day or two 
afterward, ‘* Keach, you are a prophet.” 

_ “Keach also among the prophets,” said his 
sister. 

‘Father means profits. I have put all his 
money in the ‘ Greeks,’ and they are moving up. 
You have not a penny to play with.” 

** You guess what I was about to say,” said 
the D.D. ‘‘Old Pilkerton came to me, and 
wanted to borrow money.” 

‘* Like his impudencg,” said Keach. 
next, Sir?” 

Sally Stoker turned pale. She was about, at 
Polly’s instance, to prefer the same request. 
‘*Oh, father,” she said, ‘‘ you could have done 
it! He is a most honest man.” 

‘* But a falling one, Sir,” said Keach. ‘And, 
remember, never catch at a falling knife or a fall- 
ing friend. "Tis a Scotch proverb, and indica- 
tive of that shrewd and cantious people.” 

**Poor old man!” said Sally. ‘* Don’t you 
remember, father, when he was much richer 
than we are—how he befriended you, and stood 
by you in the controversy about the sons of 
Noah ?” 

‘¢ Bother the sons of Noah, Sally,” said Keach. 
** Are we not befriending him by taking music 
lessons ?” 

**They are worth every penny we pay, Mr. 
Keach,” said Sally, indignantly; and she hur- 
ried from the room to have a good cry. Sally 
was the only one who felt for her friend. 

In the mean time the poor old saddler and his 
daughter fell from hope to hope deferred, and 
from that into a profound melancholy as the 
time drew near. ‘To almost the last moment he 
was ready to trust to any broken reed of hope 
rather than have his bill and his name dishon- 
ored. He would have applied to his friend old 
Mansell, and have urged him to renew his bill 
but he could at present only scrape together a 
few pounds; his debts seemed to be accumula- 
ting, and Stoker’s almost severe rejection, ac- 
companied with some of that religious advice 
which is so singularly unpalatable when offered 
without any relief of his petition, quite unnerved 
him. He cou/d not apply elsewhere ; and he sat 
down to wait, as the Roman in his dungeon sat 
down to meet the assassin who was sent to dis- 
patch him. 

‘‘We must be sold up, Polly. If old Man- 
sell chooses to put the law in force, what am I 
to do?” 

Polly was almost as hopeless as her father. 
The only cheerful person about her was young 
Ben, who quoted generous bits of stage-plays 
and poetry, and always declared that, by a po- 
etical justice, the good man nine times out of 
ten came up all right in the play. 

** Ah! but the play isn’t the world, Ben: I've 
heard say it’s a great deal worse.” 

‘*No, it isn’t, Polly. You shall go to it when 
we are married.” 

** Don’t talk so, Ben,” returned Polly. ‘*‘ How 
can you? It’s hard-hearted, it is, Ben, and 
father so troubled and cut up. I wish it was all 
over. 

‘* What, the marriage, Polly?” said Ben, dryly. 

‘*No; the dreadful bill, you cruel wretch, you. 
There’s one comfort,” she said, flashing at him 
an indignant and reproachful look : *‘ you'll have 
to marry a beggar.” 

** Law!” said Ben, ‘is that all? She'll never 
be a beggar when she’s my wife, and God gives 
me strength and health. Polly, don’t cry. If 
that was all, it would be well. And if I had 
thousands now, Polly, they should be yours.” 

“*T wish you had, Ben,” cried Polly, with a 
gulp and a sob. : 

‘“*T don't. I’d rather you'd take me for noth- 
ing. All for love, Polly; for true love. It is 
the best thing in the world, and never wears 
out.” 

And then, with true delicacy, born of his 
etic temperament, Ben so comforted Polly that 
while he was there, at least, the young girl felt 
brave and comforted. 

In the mean time Mr. Keach tried to press his 
suit, which was not of the kind of cloth that 
Ben’s was, and offended Polly mortally. He, 
as Polly might have well known, might have 
helped her; but he made her leve, in his ob- 
scure hints, a condition, and Polly flung away 
from him in disgust. And yet what a power 
has money! Polly’s two lessons to Miss Sally 
Stoker produced some fifteen shillings a week ; 
and this was the gold and silver band which held 
Polly to her engagement, and also to enduring 
Keach’s presence. 

That gentleman himself, mortified by Polly’s 
refusal, gloated over the coming misfortune of 
her father, all the more so as he had found out 
by ocular demonstration that Polly had preferred 
a plebeian young boot-maker to an aristocratic 
banker. The notion that they who made sound 
boots could be preferred to those who took care 
of other people's money in banks—which some- 
times cracked, and let the money run out—was, 
he observed to himself, absolutely revolutionary. 

‘I'll be revenged,” said Keach to himself. 
‘¢T’ll put a spoke into his wheel.” 

When one is awaiting a great trial—and to 
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the honest saddler this was indeed one —the 
sooner it is over the better. -As the time ap- 
proaches a sort of desperate courage is given 
one; and poor old Pilkerton, who would be a 
broken man on the morrow, was absolutely a brave 
and ready one on the evening before the fatal 
day. He balanced his books, made every thing 
clear as daylight, performed the office of a boy, 
and swept up the shop and polished the snaftles 
and curbs himself, as if, with the presentation 
of the bill, one of the Commissioners in Bank- 
ruptcy and a file of policemen would walk into 
his little shop and declare him ruined. 

‘* Now, father, it’s all ready,” said Polly, rue- 
fully, with a sad smile. ‘‘ Ready, if they come 
at six in the morning.” 

‘*Umph!. they are bound to present it before 
twelve.” 

** Don’t talk of it, father. 

~ tea.” It was a little past six o’clock. Old Pil- 
kerton was as obedient as a child. Polly led 
him in and poured out his tea, and stood up to 
say grace, Now all was to pass from him, the 
man looked reund the comfortable room with a 
sigh and a groan, and thought how dear it was 
to him. His home had never locked so well be- 
fore; so homely, yet so neat and comfortably 
warm. 

‘*We thank Thee for this our daily bread,” 

~said Polly, with tears in her voice. 

‘* We have wept, and we have not been com- 
forted ; we have prayed, and we have not been 
answered,” said old Pilkerton, savagely. 

‘*Don’t, father,” said his’ daughter, implor- 
ingly. . ‘* Gracious! what’s that ?” 

Rap, rap. How both started! It was the 
postman, who was in the middle of the shop, 
with a registered letter.* With trembling fingers 
Polly signed for it, and took it in. ‘* What's 
this, father ?” she said. 

‘*Nothing; some pertikler order for saddles, 
with drawings: them swells think every thing 
belonging to them valuable.” 

It was just one week before Christmas-day ; 
for bills will come due through feasts and fasts— 
except on the free days and the new bank 
holidays—and sometimes new saddles were made 
up as presents; so the old man was not, per- 
haps, so far out. 

‘*Let me open the letter if it’s business,” said 
Polly, forcing a cheerfulness, and sitting down 

after closing the glass door of the parlor. ‘* How 
nice and red and warm postmen do look! Do 
you like your tea, father?” 

‘* Pretty. well, my dear; perhaps it’s the last 
we may have. Yes, they are drawings.” 

‘Oh, my! Oh, father, dear father, look 
here!” 

She opened the letter, found two stiff cards, 
which caused the old saddler to utter his remark, 
and then unwinding the string which bound them 
pretty tightly, opened six new, crisp, charming- 
looking pieces of copper-plate engraving, worth 
at least fifty pounds.each, for they were bank- 
notes. 

When old Pilkerton fully comprehended that 
they were real, he laid down his bit of bread- 
and-butter, smoothed his hands upon his apron, 
and fell down on his knees, crying, ‘‘God for- 
give me for my wicked haste!” Then he gave 
way to a torrent of tears, in which Polly, joined 
him, laughing and choking in the mean while, 


Let us have some 


with one hand round his neck, or sometimes. 


patting his back, while she said, ‘‘Cry away, 
father ; it will do you good.” 

Christmas came and went; the bill was paid. 
Old Pilkerton wanted to rush at once to old 
Mansell, waving his notes over his head; but 
Polly told him to bear himself like a man; to 
change some of the notes, and to await the 
clerk, 

A very gentlemanly young man called and 
presented the bill just about twelve, whereupon 
Pilkerton took him into his glass cupboard ; and 
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“THE WEATHER SUDDENLY CHANGED,” 


Polly—‘‘ My clerk, Sir’—produced the money : 


from the desk, and it disappeared at once in a 
black .leathern: pocket-book chained round the 
young gentleman’s waist. Then the old man 
got his bill, and, when the clerk was gone, tore 
it into: fragments, and vowed he would - never 
take a contract nor draw a bill again, . His shop 
was not shut up. A customer more thoughtful 
than the rest paid his bill, and put our. old sad- 
dler in possession of some ready money; and, 
to Keach’s disappointment, Polly got another 


engagement, and determined to give up her. 


friend Sally Stoker—after finding .out that. it 
was not, as old Pilkerton long protested that it 
must be, that generous man, the D.D., who had 
furnished the money. 3.2 


“‘ That's a mystery, father,” said Polly ; ‘* and , 


we will rake the money together, bit by bit, 


to pay our generous benefactor when we. find 
him.” 


‘*Tt’s mysterious; it’s: providential. So was : 
that old bad debt turning out so wonderfully a. 


month after. 


That gave us a hundred toward 
it, Polly.” 


“Ben said we should be helped,’ said Polly, . 
To which the father gravely replied, ‘* Benjamin | 


Mansell was right—for once in his life.”, It was 


curious that the opposition he had shown to that .|. + 
young man had not decreased, nor the admira- . 


tion he felt for Keach Stoker. 


It was more than a week after Christmas that 


Polly, meditating still upon the grateful mystery 
which had savéd her father’s credit, and perhaps 
his life, hurried away. home from giving a lesson 
at her new pupil’s. “The weather suddenly 
changed, and. Polly, who had brought no um- 
brella, found herself obliged to stand up for a 
regular London down-pour. 
adjusted her clothes, looking most ruefully..on 
some spots on her neat and handsome silk dress, 


meanwhile grasping her music-roll in her hand 


like a policeman’s baton, when Mr. Keach Stoker 
came upon the scene. Polly could not refuse 
his offer of a shelter. Keach was delighted. 
He talked of every thing; then led up to 
races. . There had been some steeple-chasing in 
the South; and he had ‘understood that an ac- 


quaintance of theirs—he would not say friend | 


—had dropped something on the race. 

‘*Dropped something. What is that?” 

‘* Lost some money.” 

‘* Who was it ?” 

‘*Why, nobody less ‘than. Mr. Mansell, the 
boot-maker.” 

‘* Poor. old gentleman!” said Polly. 

‘¢*Twasn’t the old; it was the young.” 

What, he take to racing—her Ben. And he 
lose money at racing—large, heavy sums, when 
her father was suffering.. Polly's head was, as 
she afterward said, in a whirl. 

** Are you sure of this dreadful accusation, 
Mr. Keach?” said Polly, sharply; for to her a 
gambler was a creature to be ever avoided. 

‘*We're close home; now I will leave you; 
so sorry,” said Keach, as they approached the 
door, rejoicing that he had planted a wound that 
would rankle. ‘‘ Sure, Miss Pilkerton. Oh yes! 


She had scarcely . 








we men of business are sure.’ I was told of the | 


name.” (Mr. Keach. belied himself.) 
on the 18th of December—settling day—young 


** And | 


Mansell, who had been saving up money, drew | 


the whole out—six ponies.” 

‘¢ What are ponies, Sir?” 

‘Ponies? _ Oh!. I forgot; six fifty-pound 
notes—for I paid it him. Good-morning—even- 
ing, I should say.” 


The arrow sped; and a wondrous effect it had 


upon Polly. 
again to the little parlor, and fell upon her 


knees, crying, ‘‘Oh, father, father! I’ve found, 


out who our benefactor is—” 
‘* Hush, child! there’s that bothering young 


Ben in the shop, a-waitin’ upon some pretense or | 


another.” 


In she rushed to the shop; in | 


Out rushed. Polly, dragging in Ben, aston- 
ished and alarmed.  ‘‘ What is i: ?” he asked. 

‘* Ben,” said Polly, beseechingly, ‘‘ promise 
me you will never tell me a falsehood.” 

‘*T never did,” said Ben, ‘‘ and never will.” 

‘*Then you sent the three hundred pounds—” 

‘** And saved my honor!” cried old Pilkerton, 
taking hold of both his hands. 

. ‘*And won my heart,” said Polly, falling on 
his neck and kissing him, 

‘* Well,” said the struggling hero, rather rue- 
fully, and blushing at his. secret doings having 
been found out, ‘‘I thought I'd won that before, 
and I wasn’t going to. be beholden to money ; 
for isn’t a heart of gold worth more than a bag 
of gold, Polly ?” 

“You shall haye both, Beg, One you've got, 
you darling, and when we've paid you the mon- 
ey you. shall have the other. And, Ben,” said 
the earnest girl, her heart bounding with joy, 
‘*T’ll work my fingers to the bone before—” 

*‘T'd rather have them as they are, Polly,” 
said Ben, seizing her pretty hands and covering 
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| hearing then and there of his misfortur 


them with kisses; ‘‘and provided you and the 
governor are willing, I'll take them to-morrow,” 
* * * * * Pi 


Would you be surprised to hear—th 
question is original— ; 

1, That Polly married Mr. Ben Mansel 
that old Mansell came down on the vans 

2. That Lord Sangpur camé to congratul 
Mr. Pilkerton on the new saddles of her Ma. 
'. jesty’s; celebrated: regiment the Redlegs, and 
SF - he, vowed 
to make it up to him, and really did so? 

8. That Messrs. Moses, Macbeth, & Co., find- 


e form of 


ate 


}. Ing many tough customers in their third bank- 


ruptcy, paid in full and got it annulled ? 

4. That Messrs. Pilkerton & Mansell are cel 
ebrated saddlers by appointment to H.M. the 
Q-—— and H.RB:H.., ete.. ete. ? 

5. That Mr. Keach Stoker was a little too 





} venturesome with the; ‘‘ Greeks,” and that the 


funds of those islanders let the D.D. in? 
If you are, I must have told my st 
badly. y a. 





SHALL I? 


SHatt I? Shall I? , What would she say 
If I asked her to be my own, 

Here, where the gleams from the lanterns play, 
Where the shades of the leaves are thrown? 

We've danced, we've chatted—the room was hot 
While here ’mid the plants. ‘tis cool: : 

Shall I teli her [love her? Well, yes; why not? 
But after—who then would rule? 


She’s fair and bright, she can dress and dance: 
Can manage her fan, bouquet ; ; 

Has traveled—the usual—Switzerland—France: 
Draws a crowd when she sits to play. ; 

| Archery good, and at croquet true; — 
Sings well—operatic style; 

Reads fairly, but claims no cerulean hue; 
And a hermit would melt at her smile. 


But I linger still, and the words don't spring; 
There’s a something more that I seck 
To find at heart in, the belle I ring, 
It is—well, perhaps I am weak— 
It is that soft love that the eye can tell, 
Untaught, untried, and untold; 
And does it live in a two seasons’ belle, 
At twenty a flirt grown old? 


Exacting, hard—call me what you will; 
I've flirted too in my day; 

But your flirt’s but straw, and no husband’s skill 
Can make it cling to its stay. 

For I seek e’en now for the gentle vine, 
Who'd bind me with tendril hand; 

Each year grown tighter, and ever mine 
While I, the protector, stand. 


Shall I? Shall 1? She’s calm; and here 
The strains of the wfusic float; 

The memory taught from this hour be dear; 
Shall. I'say the old words by rote? 

**T love you dearly!” What would she say? 
Would the words in her. heart. be burned? 

She jilted Sydney, and Grant, and Gray— 





It’s time to the dance we turned. 
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JOSEPH -MAZZINI IN HIS 
STUDY AT BROMPTON. 


E need not here write a formal biography 
W of Joseph Mazzini. Concerning such a 
it is difficult. to write with moderation 
and yet avoid displeasing persons of extreme 
yews. In the eyes of ultra-liberals and re- 
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eg he was a God-iaspired man, belonging 
a. : choice family of prophets and teachers 
en rom time to time are born into the world; 
u “ey eyes of those who uphold the ancient be- 
= 8, both in religion and politics, he was the in- 
‘mation of mischievous activity. Looking at 
im from an unbiased point of view, we naturally 
See much to admire and much to condemn. His 


own beliefs were much more moderate and sen- 
sible than those of many of the men whom he 
employed as his instruments, and during his 
brief tenure of power at Rome he governed 
with justice and liberality. ‘Throughout a long 
life Mazzini was a perpetual conspirator, and 
though we do not accuse him of lacking person- 
al courage, he employed many of his followers in 


missions which resulted in death or imprison- 
ment, while he himself remained in compara- 
tive security. Nor can we help feeling some- 
what repelled by one who was currently believed 
to hold the doctrine that assassination was, un- 
der certain circumstances, justifiable. We should 
not blink these facts just because a man is dead, 
and because among his intimate associates he was 
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regarded as a most attractive and lovable man. 
Let us now turn to his Brompton study. During 
the whole of the eleven years which he passed 
in London Mazzini lived at No. 18 Fulham 
Road, where he occupied a pleasant first floor, 
fitted with every comfort necessary to a man of 
his simple habits. His hostess, Mrs. France, de- 


scribes him as one of the quietest and gentlest of | 




















men, without a thought for himself or his phys- 
ical needs. Had not others attended to these 
needs he would have been starved. He had an 
extensive library, and often spent fourteen or six- 
teen hours a day in literary employments. When 
suffering too severely from illness to sit at a table, 
he used to compose with his writing-pad resting 
on his knee. ‘These labors were rather the result 
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| of duty than of necessity, for his circumstances 


were not so straitened but that he could aid his 
needy compatriots. He used to sit for hours upon 
the sofa in the corner of his small room in Ons- 
low ‘Terrace, surrounded by books and papers, 
with his inkstand on the sofa at his side, and his 
canary-birds loose in the room. Like Count 
Fosco, he was greatly attached to these. feath- 
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ered companions. In his fits of musing he not 
unfrequently upset his inkstand, and the sofa is 
so stained that it is difficult to tell what might 
have been its original color. Our engraving 
represents the great Italian in the corner of 
the room, where he habitually sat. Behind 
him hung a view of the city of Verona, and 
near it a bird-cage. Two of the birds are 
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with their master. The chimney-piece was of. 
white marble, but the shelf was covered with red 
velvet with a long fringe. At one end was a 
bust of Garibaldi, at the other one of Mazzini 
himself. - Between the picture of Verona and the 

jier-glass were some dried fern leaves given to 
Mazzini by a Polish friend. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Larx.—Cashmere basques and jackets are worn in 
the house. Few basques are made without postilion 
pleating. Darts are used infront of Dolly Vardens, 
but you can omit them and wear a belt.—The Bazar 
can not advise you how to get an enyagement-ring. 
You certainly can not ask your lover for one if he has 
neglected to offer it. Perhaps he dislikes forms, and 
considers the symbol unneceseary.—Use embroidery 
silk the color of your cashmere, Your sample of 
braid did not come. 

Hourer.—Make a light poplin suit by the plain-basque 
suit sent you. Twenty yards is the average quantity 
for a suit. 

Mus. M. Vax O.—We do not know the price of the 
article you mention. You had better write directly to 
the advertisers. 

M. J. D.—You can probably make a vest-polonaise 
like pattern sent you ont of your gray silk skirt and 
over-skirt; but would it not be better to keep the 
skirts to wear with white linen shirt-waists, cashmere 
waists, or Dolly Varden polonaises in the summer? 
Your sample is suitable for a Dolly Varden. 

W.—A black and white plaid poplin made with a 
polonaise, or else with the French blonse and kilt 
skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. V., would be 
stylish. 

Genonv.—We do take half-yearly subscriptions. 

Mavp.—Low-necked aprons are most worn with 
high dresses, as few children wear low-necked dresses. 
The loose sacque wrapper pattern is suitable for cam- 
brics and piqué. Make your black grenadine with 
French blouse, over-skirt, and kilt-pleated skirt like 
the illustration in Bazar No. 13, Vol. V. 

Mus. M. A. 8. anp Oraers.—We will soon give an 
article on mourning dresses.—We do not undertake to 
be responsible for the advertisements in our columns, 
or to extol one advertiser above another. 

Marte.—The plain Marguerite polonaise and the Mar- 
guerite Dolly Varden are not open in front. Make 
your black silk over by pattern of plain-basque suit 
sent you. 

L. A. T.—Yon had better add two or three inches to 
the length of your polonaise pattern. Black velvet 
ribbon bows are put on chintz Dolly Vardens, also on 
buff linens and white suits. 

Mas. L. A. S.—George Eliot is the literary name of 
Mrs. Lewes, formerly Miss Evans. 


Antta,—For a grenadine for mourning use the French | 


blouse, over-skirt, and kilt-pleated skirt illustrated in 
Bazar No, 13, Vol. V. Watteau wrappers have taken 
the place of Gabrielle dresses. They aremade of white 
mull, nansook, or Victoria lawn. 

A Youne Morser.—Alternate stripes of blue and 
white, or else rose and white, with daisies wrought on 
the colored stripe, are in favor for infants’ afghans. 

Miss E, M‘R.—Harper & Brothers publish Miss Mu- 
lock’s novels in paper covers. 

Mrs. H. A. C.—Read answer above to “ Anita.” 

A Constant Reaper.—Make your daughter's Scotch 
gingham with a box-pleated blouse and over-skirt. 
The cloak will be very pretty if altered as you suggest, 
though children wear black, white, or dark, quiet- 
colored wraps almost as universally as ladies do. Get 
a pongee polonaise of lighter shade than the dress you 
have. Black velvet would be prettier on your street 
dress of grisaille silk without the white Marguerites. 

Mrs. L. H. B.—Your blue poplin will look stylish 
made by the Plain-basque pattern; but a more quiet 
color, such as gray, brown, plum, or black, would be 
more appropriate for the street. 

Mas. J. 8.—Get a polonaise of plain gray foulard, or 
else one sprigged with Dolly Varden flowers. This 
will complete your gray poplin stylishly. 

Mrs. James C.—We do not answer by mail.—Can 
you not ruffle your skirt and use a simpler and shorter 
pattern for over-skirt? Perhaps you have sufficient 
for a Marguerite polonaise. To trim an under-skirt 
to simulate an upper skirt let the flounces run up the 
second side gore, and make a short wrinkled apron. 
This is very stylish. . 

M. A. T.—Get a Marguerite Dolly Varden pattern 
for your cashmere polonaise. Trim with lace, or 
fringe and gimp. The pattern is fully described in 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. V. 

Lrva.—Make Gabrielles, yoke slips, and infant waist 
dresses of muslin for your little girl of four years. 

A Sussorwwer.—For your gray grenadine with gay 
flowers use bias ruffies of the same for trimming. 





NEW FOOD FOR INFANTS. 

A new food for infants has lately been intro- 
duced by Messrs. H. Astiz & Co., 15 South 
William St., called ‘* Nestlé’s Lacteous Farina.” 
It is a mother’s milk substitute, and is said to 
contain all the elements cf a complete nutrition 
in the most assimilable state. We understand 

* that it has been used by several of the most emi- 
nent physicians of our city in their practice and 
in their families, and that they unite in recom- 
mending it in the strongest manner as the ‘‘ best 
article yet offered to the profession as a substi- 
tute for mother's milk.” ‘This farina is also rec- 
ommended as an excellent food for invalids and 
weak persons of all ages, and its use is extend- 
ing rapidly.—[ Com. ] 








FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 
Mrs. Joun Bocert, Jersey City, N. J., bought 
a $55 Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Sewing 
Machine, and earned enough to pay for it in five 
weeks, stitching linen coats. See the new Im- 
provements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. — 
[Com.]} ‘ 








DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 


Saratoga Srrines, New York, is unsurpassed in the 
treatment of Lune, Frmace, and Curonio Diseases. 
Turkish, Russian, Electro-Thermal, and Sulphur-Air 
Baths, Hydropathy, Vacuum-Treatment, Movement 
Cure, Calisthenics, &c. Terms Lowest 1n WINTER. 
Send for Circulars, indorsed by oe. Rev. T. 
L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler Lewis, LL.D.—(Com.] 





“To Perrume anp Dress tuk Hair, use Burnett's 
Cocoaine.*—{ Philadelphia Bulletin.) 
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Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from, the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorat 
Dermatologist, 
ruggista, 





ti 
only by Dr. B. C. PERRY. 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by bi 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate Sam; 





ts. C. G. KE 
7183 Broadway, New York City. 


JEFFERS, 73, 


LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
lication. If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
tamps, Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cossart, with Amold, 
ae & Co.; C.C. Merchant, with A. T. Stew: 











Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 841 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


CLUBS r’s Periodicals & 
wWanren} For { Harper's Books. 

CHROMOS, rare and beautiful, with Harrer’s WEEK- 
ty free; Chromos, on Silver and Gold d, with 
Harrer’s Bazar free; Chromos, in the est style 
of art, with Harprr’s Montaty free. CHROMOS tor 
remiums. 


the Million, with Harper's Books as 

ILLUMINATIONS of Bryant and Longfellow, new 
brilliant, and original. PORTRAITS of Bryant and 
Longfellow in ILLuminatep Borders. 


y a special arrangement with Harrxe & Brorurrs, 
we are now p to offer their Pertopica.s and a 
valuable assortment of their Booxs with our Arr 
PusuicaTions on a very unusual scale of liberal induce- 
ments. For descriptive catalogue, &c., address 
CHAS. H. LYON, Ag’t of New York Art Pub. Co., 
551 Pearl St., N.Y. (P.O. Box 8332.) 





and Point Laces, and ma‘ 

Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Button, Ornaments, and 
. Fringes and other made to order. 

All kinds of as Monograms and 

designed and embroidered in gold, or worsted, in 


artistic style, at the oe " 
P A. SELIG, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 
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[FOR SALE’ EVERY WHERE. 


THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS, 
For sale every where. Send for Circulars to 
GEO. C. PERKENS, Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 


THE 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 
By MRS. CORNELIUS. 

The most reliable Cook-Book and guide for the duties 
of the household published. Price $150, Interleaved, 
$225, For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 

THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Pobiicers, 

n. 
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c FREEMAN & BURR, ° 
Cc  & 
C CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, C 
C 138 & 140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. C 
THE IMMENSE STOCK for the present Season is of unequaled extent and variety. As 
C usual, it embraces the choicest Foreign and Domestic Fabrics, comprising Cc 
* CLOTHING trait OCCASIONS, C 
C CLOTHING fora! OCCUPATIONS, C 
C CLOTHING foral CLASSES, C 
CLOTHING foral CLIMATES, 
C CLOTHING ‘ors SIZES, C 
C CLOTHING tral SEASONS. C 
C SPRING OVERCOATS, SUITS, | BOYS’ SUITS, C 
$8 to $30. $10 to $50. $5 to $20. 
C ORDERS REEMAN & BURR’S NEW SYSTEM FOR SELF-MEASURE, C 
C BY sell of which thousands avail themselves, enables parties in all parts of the C 


FILLED. ; 


country to order direct from — with the certainty of receiving the MOST 


+ PERFECT FIT ATTAINAB 
PROMPTLY ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Price-List, 
and Fashion Sheet SENT FREE on application. 


BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING A SPECIALTY. 


C 
C 


C ccccccccccccccccccecccccceccccc C 





Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


Something New for Ladies. 


Prof. Richter’s Dry Shampoo, for cleansing the Scalp 
and Hair, removes all Dandruff; applied personally, 
without use of water or loss of time; applied and fin- 
ished in ten minutes, leaving the hair perfectly dry 
and ready for immediate dressing. No danger of tak- 
ing cold. Give it ONE trial and be convinced. $1 50 
per Bottle; $7 50 per half dozen; $12 per dozen. Sent 
free on receipt of price, or C. O. D. by express. 

Prof. FRANK RICHTER, 
13 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


MOTHERS, 


Ss NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, x 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 











-b hi j o ot 
Vi “older Braggitsand Green U 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E18 South William Street, New York. | RR 
INFANTS. 
$ 49 A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


i] a 
Glove-Fitting Corset 
i ' 
‘ Ea = If you want the most sat- 
a] Say isfactory, best-fitting, and the 
<b v Pai cheapest Corset, for its real 
value, you have ever worn, 


buy 
THOMSON?S 
GENUINE PATENT 


\\ GLOVE - FITTING. 


No Corset has ever attained 
such a reputation, either in 
this or any other country. 
As now made in length and 
fullness of bust, 

IT CAN NOT BE IMPROVED. 

Every Corset is stam with the name Tnomson 
red the trade-mark, a Crown. Kept by all first-class 

ealers, i 











THOMSON’s 


BEST 
A SUPERLATIVE KID GLOVE. 
QUALITY SUPERIOR. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
Sole Owners of Patents, 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








AGENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than ut anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 








The winding 
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tive. 
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which heals 


druggists. 


TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY. 


thirty feet in length, through which the main portion 


? 

of the waste matter of the system is discharged, is lined with a membrane as 
delicate as silk and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. Neither 
pany oe colic, diarrhea, dysentery, or any other bowel complaint can be 
cured by abusing and yarn | this tender membrane with a furious purga- 
The best and safest rem d de- 
lightful tonic laxative, 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 

tones, and invigorates the irritated intestines, while it relieves 
them from the morbid humors which provoke abdominal 


ly in such cases is that mild balsamic an 


disease. Sold by all 





stains from marble, and rust from all metals. 


AVES time, labor, material, and expense. 


: THE BEST & CHEAPEST ARTICLE IN THE WORLD FOR 
\ A ¥ OL| 0 —— Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, removes H 0 U SE 


CLEANING. 





seinem CONSTABLE, & CO., 
- Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N.Y, 


NOVELTIES 
in all our departments now open 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR, 
in all the varieties in 
FANCY DRY Goops. 
Also, Full Lines in all the varioug 
STAPLE DEPARTMENTS. 


A Large Assortment of New 
INDIA SHAWLS. 
Just Received, 8 Cases of 
STRIPED INDIA LONG SHAWLS, 


From $20 to 
OPEN CENTRE SQUARES, in all Color™ 


rom $15 to $450 each. 
BLACK FILLED SQUARES, 7 
In Tow Dodaue and Colorings, 


“RANPOORE CHUDDAS,” 
Tn all colors, from $40 to $60 each. 
Also, a Fine a of every description of 
BAREGE, GRENADINE, CH SHE 
WOOL, AND FANCY STRIPED _” 
LAID WOOL SHAWLS. 





Also, 
Large additions have been le to our stock of 
OTTOMAN AND ALBANIAN SHAWLS, 
Which will be offered at Greatly Reduced Prices, 


HOSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS 


; ‘or 
SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 
A Full Assortment of every description now in stock, 
AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES, 


LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, AND INFANTS’ 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
INFANTS’ EMBROIDERED PIQUE LONG CLOAKS 

AND WALKING COATS. 
een -1 < eegg SUITS, CLOTH SACQUES AND 


IES’ WHITE LAWN, NAINSOOK, AND CRE- 

TONNE SUITS. 

CAMBRIC WRAPPERS, CORSETS, PANIERS, &c. 

UNDERGARMENTS of every description, imported 
and our own manufacture. 








T JACKSON’S FAMILY MOURNING 
STORE is offered the choicest, most ex- 
tensive stock of Mourning Goods ever imported. 
Silk and Wool Iron Grenadines are a specialty, 
and may be purchased at present much below their act- 
ual value. Funeral outfits are furnished to order at 
short notice. 
COR. BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE. 


DRESSMAKERS & MILLINERS will 
fina a full assortment of Dress Trim- 
mings, in all the latest novelties of 
Fringes, Gimps, Rufflings, &c.; also, ma- 
terials on the Bias for Trimmings, to- 
gether with a tull line of Sewing Silks 
and Sewing Materials, &c. 

~illinery Goods in Ribbons, Crepe An- 
giais, Turquoise. 





Patterns, Bonnets, and Round Hats. 
Also, Ladies’ Neck-Ties and Fancy Ruf- 
fles at Wholesale. 


-EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


827 Broadway, N.Y. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS, STRAW AND MILLINERY GOODS, RIB- 
BONS. LACES, EMBROIDERIES, HANDKERCH’ES, 
GENTS’ AND’ LADIES’ FURNISHING, CORSETS, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, LEATHER, LINEN, AND 
WHITE GOODS, HOUSEKEEPING AND FURNISH- 
ING GOODS, BOOKS, ‘STATIONERY, CHROMOS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, SMALL WARES, 


NOTIONS, WORSTEDS, TOILET ARTICLES, 














WE RECEIVE EVERY WEEK, DIRECT FROM 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, Penns AND 
SWITZERLAND, GOODS OF OUR OWN IMP. RTA- 
TION, WHICH WE SELL AT THE LOWEST PRICE 


POSSIBLE. SIXTH AVENUE, 14TH AND 13TH 


. 


STREETS, N. 
HAIR, — HUMAN, HAIR, SWITCHES. 
| 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
98 inches long, weight 23¢ 02z., only $6 00. 
30 pce long, vert Hed oz, onl — 
82 inches long, weig Ze . 

82 inches long, weight 4 0z., 7 $12 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 22 inches, only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 








ral curly. as 
i My Price. Retails in N. Y¥. for 

sate ‘ $10 00 

12 00 

15 00 





“ “ 
ff i “ ae | oe 





ity St. 
Established 1843. { ost Broadway, ae eT eck bity. 


ress; or by mail or 
color and money in reg- 


tter or P. O. money order. 
Correspondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. 


Will send goods, C. O. D., b 
express, prepaid, on receipt 0 





EYER. 

ADAME HENRIETTE BUHLMFYE 9 

— ae 5 Great J — St., has on exhibition 

t disti: 4 assortment 01 

ara moSBonnets, Round Hats, abs . 
At No. 15 EAST NINTH STREET, New Yor 








May 4, 1872.] 











THE CELEBRATED 






: oe joomee 1868, 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


For Spring wear, in a beautiful shade of 


PURE BLAC kK, 
to be found at the principal Dry-Goods Stores 
- throughout the United States. 
ga Purchasers will know these Goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the Buf- 
falo, precisely like the above. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


Waltham Watches. 


We send them by Express to any place 
in the United StatesorCanada. Wesend 
the bill to collect on delivery, but allow 
you to open the package and examine 
the Watch before paying, and if after= 
ward it should not prove satisfactory, 
we will exchange it without expense, 
or refund the money. 

It is first necessary that you should have a copy of 
our Descriptive Price-List. This we send free to any 
one who writes for it. From it you will learn full par- 
ticulars in to the different styles and grades; 
also prices of each. The Silver Watches cost from $16 
upward, and the Gold Watches from $55. All are war- 
ranted. We sell none but solid Gold and Silver. We 
can refer to over Ten Thousand different persons who 
have had these watches from us. Send for a Price- 
List, and mention Harper's Bazar. Address 


HOWARD & CO., 


No. 865 Broadway, New York. 











Providence Wringer, 


NEW 1872. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 
Double 
Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 
~ CurvedClamp, 
Holds Firmest; 
Metal Journal 
Casings. 


NO WEAR OUT. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Y., and PROV., R.1. 
GIN’S . 


“PHANTOM.” 


The rapid growth into poy favor, and the constant} 
increasing popularity of this Beautiful Face Powder is 
due to the simple fact that it gives to the skin a clearness 
and softness, and to the complexion a brilliancy and beauty 
attainable by the use of no other Powder, Lily White, 
or Tablet in the market. Price, 25c. and 50c. per box. 
Sample packages of the powder free by all druggists. 

OHN F. HENRY, Wholesale Agent, New York. 


We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE, 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Salesrooms in Every City. 
THEA-NECTAR, 


A Pure Chinese Tea, 
The Best Tea Imported. 

Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 
Put up in our trade-mark Half- 
Pound and Pound Packages only. 
30 and 60 Pound Boxes. 

For Sale, at Wholesale only, hy 
The Gt, Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
New York City; P. O. Box 5506. 


RTH $3 " o a ‘ws of 
le) rang’s Chro- 
=, ““A Bouquet of Moss Roses.” "and so itis, yet we 
— given away 25,000 to subscribers to the Star= 
pangled Banner, a large 8-page paper, suits 
— body. YOU want it, only 75 cts. a ear, chromo 
ree. Address Srak-SpaNGLep Rayner, Hinsdale, N.H. 





























BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Cnildren of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making ‘heir 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our busi will be cc ted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his pretension, ont who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefull 





ch . In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valeale remiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of every 
household e are fident that this premium wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or fer catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Rread the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., +H 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operater. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Llliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Pauper 


e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. e furnish 








Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 





No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Cape. Nine even 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. Sent on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&c., required, with instruction for cutting and mak- 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March ist. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 


YOU WANT THE CHOICEST 


Ornamental Foliage 
PLANTS 


Ever offered in this Country. See our Illustrated 
Catalogue of New and Rare Plants. Send Stamp. 
Address OLML BROS., Springtield, Mass. 








You ask WHY we can sel) 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
$290? We answer—It costs 
less than 
Piano sold t! 





you ma’ 

3 u. &. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 

MONRY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





811 








WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that 
a child can work 
& more rfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can work without 
it. Every stitch 
is taken with the 
most perfect me- 
chanical accura- 
cy. Is used en- 
tirely independ- 
ent of the sewin 
machine, and wi 
= last a lifetime. 
3 Does away with 
pricking the fin- 
S gers, strainin, 
theeyes, and with 
imperfect and ir- 
@ regular worked 
button - holes. 
They give uni- 
§ versal satisfac- 
S tion. Ladies who 
— them say bar 
they are wort 
® ww ak an wad their weight in 
gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first week 
of their introduction. 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

cal and traveling agents wanted every where. 

Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents, Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


WARREN WARD & CO, 
ESTABLISHED 1850, 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are prepared to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, oan Hotels 
with first-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


at as low prices as the same quality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All goods warranted. 


SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW YORK. 





~ “4 ca 








Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and all 

other di able disorders of the skin. Twenty-five 

cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


w= OF every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, mate and te: 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON~+SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
guilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner, Price only $15. Fully licensed 





= 


for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 

@ makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= — apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
rom $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
epoommission from which twice that amount can be 
“made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 


i i and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 


<—@ Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Iu. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


LUNDBORG’S 











WHITER Gov VfOLer 


And other Perfumes, 
ARE UNEQUALED. 
AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 
amusing. 25c.a package; 5 assorted packages, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 


JILLER’S MAMMARIAL BALM re- 
stores and develops the bust. Price $2, postpaid. 




















LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp To Fir any Ficure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, Tk NAMES AND Di- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
KAO SEPARATE PLIEOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following are the latest Patterns published: 

Vol. 1V. 

LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... No. 49 
ATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘ 50 





Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- . 


der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ i 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)..........+++2+eeeeees e¢ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt..............- Re ty ae 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... * 35 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blonse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 

tean Postilion, and Walking Skirt .,......... “ 13 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 

ING SUIT, with Cape...........6 “~  e * 15 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patera: will be sent.for $200, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 





fnll particulars FREE. 8, M. Spznozr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





MONITEHUR 
DE LA 
MODE 
FOR APRIL. 
For sale by GEO. B. ROYS, Bookseller and Station- 
er, 823 Broadway, New York; or sent to order, post 
free, on receipt of one dollar ($1). 
MONITHUR 
FOR 
SIxX MONTHS, 
OOMMENOING WITII 
APRIL, 
FOR FIVE DOLLARS. Address as above. 
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H.W.COLLENDER®™ PHELAN & COLLENDER. 


738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 


aD ‘oy, — HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—* OE ANS 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MeLopgons, and 
Oreans, Of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” ¢ 

















TO USE.” 


sé 
EASIEST 
TO SELL.” | 
8. M. Agents: 
It don't pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims, Get ¢ 
the agency and 
sell it. : 
“DOMESTIC” S, M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


AN INDISPENSABLE HAND-BOOK 


for every member‘of a deliberative body: 


Cushing’s Manual 
OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative as- 
semblies, by Hon. Luther 8S. Cushing. 

“The most authoritative expounder of American Par- 
liamentary Law.”—Charles Sumner, March 27, 1872. 

The standard authority in the Legislatures of nearly 
every State in the Union. Price 65 cents. For sale by 
all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Pub’rs, Boston. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
jor TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 

PROTECTION FROM MOTHS 


CEDAR TRUNKS 


Low AS $10 
JASON. CRANE & SON MANUFACTURERS 
a iSS & 157 CROSBY ST N.Y. 


















EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 
MOULE’S PATENT. 


The simplest and cheapest effective Earth Closet yet 
made. Call or send for Circular. 
EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, 
31 Cortlandt St., New York. 





ARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN. With an Essa 
on “The Care of Children,” by Mrs. Clemence 8. 
Lozier, M.D. Godey’s Lady’s Book says: ‘“‘ We would 
like to see it in the hands of every mother in the land.” 
By mail, $1. Woop & Hoxsroox, 15 Laight St., N. Y. 


JJWILSON’S PATENT | 








Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N. Y. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Harper’s Macazink, One Year...... $4 
Harper's WeEkty, One Year...... 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 

Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s WEEK ty, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Maaazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra cop). - 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazinr 24 cents a year, for the Wrexry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazin, or 20 cents for 
the Wrekty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or raft 
payable to the order oftHarper & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 














Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[May 4, 1872. 








FACETIZ. 


Tue time-honored prac- 
tice of a zowng lady win- 
a gloves by 

a somnolent old 
gentlemanmay be described 
on his as kid-na; ping, 
and on hers as kid-na g. 


Oe 
A Uservn Tare in TUE 
Lone-Run—Breath. 


——— < 

It is a curious fact 
that although England has 
ber of po- 
ets, Ireland has produced 
Moore. 


_—_—————_ 
‘Ion Ant—Winking. 


—_———— 

When a young lady read 
our question last week, of 
wh yl Bee Racy sor 
seen & jantern 8! 
she said she had eesti 
a-bun-dance. 


— 
Norics or Morion—A rail- 
way whistle. 


———_ a 
Sx ete 5 cutee, 
porary, commenting on the 
sale at Paris of a book 
bound in human skin, says 
this is not the only instance 
of this style of binding, and 
men s several cases. We 
have ourselves known. of 
cases in which a thin-skin- 
ned author has been s0 
bound up in his works that 
it would have m inhu- 

man to cut them up. 

————_+>——_ 


oo ARREST A 


Tue west Inn ror a Porr 
—Inspiration, 


Tue CnurRcH AND THE 
Deama.—A feminine child 
of this world, no doubt 
wise in her generation, 
naively says, “‘ I never dress 
much for the play, because 
every one is loo! ng at the 
stage; but no one is more 
particular ‘about her dress 
at church.” 
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REALLY VERY SERIOUS: 


Laura Lavinia. “Are not you well, Dearest? You look so pale.” 
’ mg 2 I had such a _ terrible dream last 
ad made my new Pink Satin Boulonnée 


(Left shuddering. 


Ciara Constantia. “ Do 
night! I dreamed that Madame Folie 
i l'Impératrice instead of Ruchée a la Vierge.” 

Laura Lavinia. “ How awfully Dreadful !” 


Wetsu Verpict.—A coro- 
ner’s jury in Wales lately 
held an inquest ou the body 
of a convict who died in 
the county jail, and ren- 
dered a verdict that “the 
way of transgressorsis hard, 
and the deceased came to 
his death by natural causes.” 


—_—_p—— 

Why is an omnibus strap 
like conscience ?—Because 
it is an inward check on the 
outward man, 


——_a—— 
A Loor Linr—Calcraft’s. 
—_—— 


SarLors anp Huspanps. — 
Somebody tells us that sail- 
ors are never so much at 
sea as when they are on 
shore. In this they are like 
hen-pecked husbands, who. 
are never so much at home 
as when they are abroad. 


~ceaiaadiapaieaaae 
The saying that “it’is 
more pleasant to give than 
to receive” applies only to 
medicine and advice. 
emmcecnicitlippianctites 
Tur GReatrst PEER THAT 
ENGLAND EVER Propvorp— 
Shakspeare. 


fast a NR 

A characteristic anecdote 
is related of an. ont-at-el- 
bows poet, who, by some 
freak of fortune coming 
into possession of a five- 
dollar bill, called to a lad 
and said, “ Johnny, my boy, 
take this William and get 
it changed.” 

“What do you mean by 
calling it William?” in- 
quired the wondering lad. 

“Why, Johnny,” replied 
the poet, “I am not suffi- 
ciently familiar with it to 
take the liberty of calling it 
Bill.” 

Reaarpiess or Cost.—A 
collector of old china — 
slightly cracked, as his 
«friends assert —is anxious 
to treat for the purchase of 
the “‘ Atlantic Basin.” 








Mrs. Jones. “Oh, Malcolm, look ! 
Mr. Jones. “Why, dearest ? j 
Mrs. Jongs. ‘‘Oh, Malcolm, just think !—I wore the Same Dress I’ve got on to-night !” 





THEOLOGICAL MENSURATION. 


Severe CuurcHwoman. “I didn’t like the Sermon at all: it was much too ‘ Broad.’” 
Livety Nigce. “Well, Auntie, I’m sure you can’t say it was as Broad as it was Long!” 


“ON THE PLEA OF INSANITY.” 


Of fashions—which forever rage 
"Midst fallible humanity— 

The foremost fashion of the age 
Appears to be insanity! 

Whene’er a crime committed is, 
Unusually bad, 

Its author thus acquitted is— 
“Of course he must be mad!” 


A scholar has a shrewish wife, 
Who little things a about; 

He.gets enraged, and takes her life 
- scattering her brains about. 

He’d ne’er, had he retained his wits, 
Have done an act so sad; 

His studies, overstrained his wits— 
Poor fellow, he was mad! 


A woman, d: ed by passion down 
To hide hor otainaliy, : 
Sowed poison broadcast through a town 
With hideous prodigality ; 
By strychnine shed diffusively 
She chanced one luckless lad 
To kill—which proves conclusively 
That she, of course, was mad! 


Brought up on mad Dick Turpin tales, 
And sick for notoriety, 
An idiot the Queen assa’ 
And horrifies society: 
But when to tales he’s read so oft 
We nine more tails would add, 
Again—it has been said so oft !— 
e're told, “‘ Poor thing, he’s mad !” 


Of Intellect’s vast march we hear— 
But this I say unfeignedly, 
The march of Intellect, I fear, 
Is marching March-hare-brainédly. 
That “madness” is paronymous 
With “badness” seems the fad : 
If so, why they’re synonymous, 
nd every one’s gone—mad ! 


; BS Se ae 
A Cany1pat SENTIMENT—I] foe manger. 
a 
Harp on THE Propnets.—It is said that the end of 
the world has put off Cumming sine die. 
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FOR BACHELORS THINKING OF MARRIAGE. 


Why? 
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VICE VERSA. 
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That's the very Mrs. Brown we met at the Robinsons’ last week! I should like to Sink into the Earth!” 
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MEN OF THE TIMES. 

The gentleman whose eye 
lit on a ee in the pa- 

in the engines to 
put it out. 

The who said he 
was acting under a strong 
conviction is still in the 
coe 

e youth who was di- 
vided by doubts was com- 
Ler ied sewn up at the hos- 


The man who always act- 
= on impulse ae got a het- 
er engagement at ‘a con- 
cotchall 
The person who sat down 
on the spur of the moment 
thinks he shall know bet. 
ter in future. 


—_———_—_ 
RatuEer Contrapicrory 
—Gay’s grave. 


————~=_—>—___ 

A student who has been 
afflicted with a sermon one 
hour and a half long grum- 
blingly says that these pro- 
fessors study so much about 
eternity that they haye no 
conception of time. 


—>—___—_ 
Tue Bavanor or Comrort 
—A rocking-chair. 


_~=_—_—_ 

A recent visitor to Car- 
lyle’s study says that an 
earthquake might turn it 
upside down, but could not 

id to its disarrangement. 


——— 
A Wartou-yvou-may-oani- 
1t—A pocket time-piece. 


—————_o>____ 

A lady well known as a 
politician always accosts a 
stranger with, “I think I 
have seen you somewhere,” 
which often leads to a clew 
for her finding out the his- 
tory of the party. One 
evening she p) ayed, off her 
usual game on a gentleman 
who understood her char- 
acter, and who replied, 

“Most likely, madam, for 
I sometimes go there.” 
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Boy. “I say, Pa, I’m top of my class—/rst at last!” 
Pa. “Yes; but you were very much dehind before.” 


Frvisuine.—A lady being 
asked what was her hus- 
band’s occupation, she said 
he was engaged in “ finish- 
ing.” It was subsequently 
ascertained that it was a 
term of penal servitude to 
which she referred. 

————_—— 

Ought not a hermit to call 

his house a man-shun ? 


———_— 

A subscriber wishes to 
learn if poets have to pay 
for a poetical license. 


—___— 
Dyine Game—A hare in 
extremis. 


a 
“ What do I think o’ Lun- 
nun, ask ye 2?” said old John 
Wilson, a Stirling worthy, 
on being asked his opinion 
of .the at metropolis— 
“what do I think o’t?_ It’s 
just a lump 0’ gude ground 
spoilt wi’ stane and lime.” 


—_>—— 
CuEeaP AROHITECTURE — 
Free-masonry. 


——_—~-— 

“ Assault with intent to 
become insane” is the way 
they put deadly attacks 


now. ° 


Bores THAT MOST PEOPLE 
WAVE TO PUT UP WITH— 
Neigh-bores. 


—_—_———— 

Who was the straightest 

man mentioned in the Bi- 

ble ?—Joseph, beause Pha- 
raoh made a ruler of him. 


<> 

What is the riddle of rid- 

dles ?—Life, for we all have 
to “ give it up.” 


ae 
Livine on Aros.—A pret- 
ty young wife, on noing 
lately asked whatshe should 
do if her husband should 
fail, replied, ‘‘ Live on arms 
to besure. I have two, an 
he has two, with hands at 
the ends of them.” We will 
venture to say that couple 
will never fail. 





